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MATTHEW IX. 10. 


Though the general arguments for the author- 
ship of the gospels by the men whose names 
they bear are more than conclusive, we delight 
in gathering up those slight corroborating cir- 
cumstances of which the record is full. One such 
circumstance meets our eye in the narrative of the 
feast given by Matthew to our Saviour on the 
day of his call. Mark, having described the call 
of Levi, (undoubtedly the Evangelist’s Hebrew 
name, while Matthew was a cognomen of Gentile 
origin,) says: “* As Jesus was at table in his 
house.”’ 
feast in his own house.”’ 
‘Ashe was at table in ¢he house.” 


home, would naturally speak of the latter. 
He had just described what took place at the 


receipt of custom, and then goes on to speak of 


the transactions in the house, employing no doubt 
in his written narrative the very form, in which 
he had told the story a hundred times. Had 


not the narrative been written by the man who 


gave the feast, house must have been qualified 
by some possessive pronoun or genitive noun. 
This is all that we intended to say; but, in 
turning to this passage, we cannot but spmpa- 
thize anew with the strai‘s in which Matthew 
must have found himself in furnishing compan- 
ions for his guest. We are told that the compa- 
ny consisted of ** publicans and sinners.’’ Yet 
we cannot believe that Matthew invited on such 
an occasion persons of profligate character and 
This would have been an open 
But the tax-gatherers for 


abandoned life. 
insult to the Saviour. 


the Roman government were the objects of so 


much hatred and contempt, that the more rigid 
and sanctimonious of the Jews would not associ- 
ate even with their own fellow-countrymen, who 
bare that office. Yet there were less scrupulous 
persons,—those, whose prejudices had been worn 
away by foreign travel, or (as in Capernaum,) 
by the freedom of border intercourse with Gen- 
ules, those, who formed the opposition to the over- 


bearing pontifical and Pharisaic party, those, who 


could conciliate familiarity. These several 


classes of people were likely to be at least as vir- 


tuous as their neighbors ; yet they were deemed 


and called emphatically sinners by those of a 


stricter discipline, and were prohably regarded 
with a heartier detestation, than if they had been 
thieves or murderers. Now these (so called) 
sinners, for aught we know to the contrary, the 
most intelligent and worthy men in Capernaum, 
—together with his fellow-tax-gatherers, were 
all the gueste, whom Matthew could have. We 
doubt not that he filled his table with the choicest 
members of his own circle of friends, and that he 
himself deemed the company not unworthy of the 
principal guest. 
spleen and derision of the Pharisees. The state 
of the case we can conceive, by imagining an en- 
tertainment given in our own day to some per- 
son of distinguished excellence by some well- 
disposed member of an unpopular profession. 
There would be gathered at his table the best and 
most presentable of his own professional breth- 
ren, and from other walks in life precisely those, 
who, from interest, the love of popularity or sin- 
cere kindness of heart, were willing to hold the 
pride of caste in abeyance, together with those, 
who, lacking perfect freedom of admission in 
their proper circle of society, preferred deference 
in a circle a little lower to discourtesy and neg- 
lect in their own. The host would survey his 
guests with a self-satisfied and proud feeling, 
and, estimating their social consequence by the 
higher cireles with which so many of them had a 
remote affinity, would say to himselt, ‘‘1 never 
had so respectable company in my house before.”’ 
At the same time there would be among the pro- 
fessedly genteel of the neighborhood ‘* Scribes 
and Pharisees,’’ gossips, carpers, busy-bodies and 
malignants, who would ridicule the occasion and 
the company, and express their surprise and in- 
dignation, (especially if their own houses had 
not been honored by his presence,) that the good 
man, for whom the entertainment was made, 
should have stooped to visit at such a house, and 
to dine or sup with such a set of people. 





PEACE CONGRESS. 

A member of the Frankfort Congress, in a let- 
ter to a friend, gives the tollowing information : 
“The Peace Congress at Frankfort has pass- 
ed over very delightfully. It was held in the 
great church opened the last time to form the ill- 
fated German union, and held in profound rever- 
ence by the people ever since. The attendance 
kept the immense rotunda crowded to the very 
last. Thirty or more delegates were present 
from America, three hundred from England and 
great numbers from Germany and France—mak- 
ing a very imposing audience of rising two thou- 
sand persons. The proceedings were perfectly 
harmonious and satisfactory to all. Speeches 
were made successively in English, French and 
German, one gentleman having used all three 
languages in asingle address. The most elo- 
quent and stirring speech was undoubtedly that 
of Mr. Chapin of New York, but Mr. Burritt 
gave the most advanced and progressive address, 
and Dr. Hall’s was an excellent argument. Mr. 
Holland returned the thanks of the American 
Delegation for the hospitalities they had receiv- 
ed. Cobden spoke several times, and well ; but 
the ablest Englishman upon the stand, was the 
editor of the ‘ Nunconformist,’a London journal de- 
‘oled to progress. Messrs. Coqueril and Emille 
Girardin addressed the friends repeatedly and 
with the happiest effect: Dr. Dick, Professor 
Liebigand Mr. Visschers of Belgium partook in 
the proceedings, and a very encouraging letter 
Was read from the Archbishop of Paris. Noth- 
lag but the itrmities of age prevented the illus- 
‘tous Hamboldtfrom presiding over a gathering 
with which he en\ely sympathized. Authorized 


Luke says : ‘* Levi made him a great 
Matthew’s words are : 
“ The 
house,’’—the very form, in which a man, who 
had a place of business independently of his 


But of course it called forth the 


strife to induce the Congress to appoint a Com- 
mittee to say which was right in the struggle 
between Denmark and Schleswig-Holstein ; but 
as they came only from one party it was evident- 
ly impossible as well as useless for the Congress 
to interfere, and the request was withdrawn. 
Copway the Ojibewa presented his Calumet of 
peace afier a somewhat lengthy discourse.”’ 


COMMUNION WITH SAINTS. 


In studying the holy deeds and writings of 
prophets, apostles, martyrs, and reformers of all 
ages, we enjoy atrue spiritual fellowship with 
them. While we meditate upon the history of 
the people of God, the struggles and piety of 
men of former ages, we imbibe their spirit, and 
become wiser and holier by their examples. 
And in proportion as we do this,we do enjoy the 
communion of saints. Even when, from time to 
time, we bend weeping over the remains of those 
whose virtues we have known, and bedew 
their coffins with our tears, and resolve to fol- 
low their faith, to imitate their example, and to 
worship as they also worshipped, we enjoy this 
fellowship andcommunion. Who has not felt 
the influence of a pious mother or father, a sis- 
ter or a wife, animating their devotions, long years 
afier their departure tu the skiest Robert Hall 
lost his theoretical materialism in praying by the 
grave of his father. How are the saints of Christ 
cheered by the hope, that their eyes will one day 
gaze upon their departed friends, upon apostles 
and prophets, whose example they have follow- 
ed, and whose deeds have encouraged them 
here; Paul the logician—Peter the zealous— 
John the votes Pind te and Elias,—Samuel 
and David,—Daniel and Isaiah,—the glorious 
company of the Apostles,—the goodly fellow- 
ship .f the Prophets, and the noble army of 
Martyrs! And those hopes shall not be disa- 
pointed. Our eyes shall gaze upon them. Even 
now they are worshipping as we worship,all form- 
ing part of that ‘‘ general assembly’’ to which 
we also belong. With all, from the saint most 
newly arrived in the kingdom of bliss, whose 
life and sufferings we have witnessed, to the holy 
Apostle who leaned on the breast of Jesus at the 
Last Sapper, we have fellowship—a true and 
living communion even now: it is our privilege 
as saints, our birthright as Christians. 
But how little of this do we realize! How 
far below it do we Jive! The tendency of the 
age draws men to live only in the present, and 
to forget the past. This infects even the tem- 
per of our piety. There is too often a forget- 
fulness of the maxims and experienee of those 
of our Christian brethren and friends who have 
fallen asleep before our very eyes. ‘‘ The 
| righteous dieth and no man layeth it to heart.”’ 
|The saints of Christ die, and their memory 
seems lost almost before their bodies are cold. 
| They fall asleep in Jesus, their spirits fly to the 
\throne of God, but what eye of faith follows 
them? They are put into the cold, damp earth, 
and then, oh! how soon are their labors and pi- 
ety forgotten. [Curtis on Communion. 











We make the following extracts from a ser- 
mon by Rev. A. Hill of Worcester, in the an- 
|cient Meeting House in Hingham. 

The following presents a striking picture of 
the changes during the last 175 years : 

** When I received an invitation from your 
committee to preach here, I was told that I 
should preach in the oldest chuch in the United 
States,—the only surviving relic of the earlier 
Puritan times, where for many generations the 
ancestors of honored and beloved parishioners of 
my own had worshipped. This seemed to me 
inducement enough to make even a longer pil- 
grimage, and to behere. It seemed to me some- 
thing to be permitted to worship with you in an 
edifice which has survived the casualties and 
changes of an hundred and sixty-eight years ;— 
| an edifice which dates back to the days of Charles 
| II. and in which strength was obtained to resist 
|his infringement of New England’s charter ;— 
|an edifice whose beams were laid in New Eng- 
| land’s darkest days by men who were fresh from 

the desolating wars of Phillip. aided by women 

| whose sons had been butchered at their own 
| doors by Indian tomahawks. It is something to 
| stand in the pulpit under which men who had 
{shared in the perils of the winter’s passage of 
| the * May-flower ’ may have satand worshipped; 
where Eliot may have stood in his old age, and 
bent himself in prayer; and where Gay, for 
nearly seventy years, with strength unabated and 
eye undimmed, ministered. Associations of this 
kind must be familiar to you, and must endear 
this venerable church as no modern edifice, how- 
ever beautifn! and adorned with art, can be en- 
deared. To you, this antique structure must be 
all written over with the memories of the past ; 
this pulpit, these wails and pews, must bear to 
your hearts the history of the men and women 
who are gone,—the venerated and loved, whose 
names are recorded in your village annals and on 
the tombstones of your grave-yards. But asso- 
ciations like these belong to yourselves, and with 
them the stranger cannot intermeddle. There 
are, however, those connected with this venera- 
ble relic which belongs to us all. They are such 
as are dear to the heart of New England and 
Christian men. Letus pause while we gather 
them up and contemplate them together. 

An edifice like this ia not only associated with 
the past, and therefore religious in its influences, 
but it is as it were a landmark, showing how far 
we have advanced or receded, been carried for- 
ward or drifted away in our course. This an- 
tique building is a type of the Puritan times, and 
the whole structure of society has changed no 
less than the style of architecture. Old things, 
rough, unsightly, but massive, have passed away; 
and, with the revolving years, all things have be- 
come new. It is hardly possible to stand upon 
the eminence from which we now look, and con- 
ceive of the revolutions which have gone over us 
in affairs civil, social, and religious, since this 
house was buiJt. We can scarcely comprehend 
how insignificant as a people we then were. Our 
neighboring city was but an inconsiderable town, 
and its surrounding villages close girt with un- 
broken forests. If you will take Boston as the 
centre of a circle, of which this spot is on the 
line of the circumference, — within this space, 
swept by aradius of not more than fourteen miles, 
there are now more inhabitants of European des- 
cent than were then to be found in the whole ter- 
ritory of the United States. And what great 
public events have since transpired here among 
ourselves, which have changed the destinies of 
the world! Then the colonies all told, not ex- 
ceeding two hundred thousand inhabitants, lay 
panting and exhausted after the desolating, In- 
dian wars, the border towns a waste, and many 
of their inhabitants scarcely yet returned from a 
doletul captivity. The very years in which this 
church was completed, William Penn made his 
memorable treaty with the natives, so sacredly 
observed for more than seventy years. Since 
then, their tribes have all wasted away. Since 
then have come the French wars, and the vast 
empire of France on this continent has been lost; 
the war of the Revolution, and the empire of 
England has been dismembered. Since then, 
our free confederacy has been formed, and grown 
to greatness; extending the shield of its protec- 
tion, from ocean to ocean, over more than twen- 
ty millions of people. Under what varied cir- 
cumstances have prayers been offered, and ser- 
mons been preached, from this pulpit! Under 
what emotions of fear and hope have the congre- 
gations come here to worship! The story of 
New England’s joys and woes have all here been 
recorded ; these silent walls have echoed to the 
tale of New England’s glory and shame ; they 
have witnessed her mournings for her losses, her 
fastings and wrestlings in prayer for success, her 
thanksgivings for her triumphs. 

Look also at our intellectual, social, and reli- 
gious condition. When this church was erect- 








terror-stricken nations. 


annals with crime. Milton had been dead seven 
years; but it was for the men of another century 


popular mind. Then Cook had not circumnavi- 
gated the globe, nor had Polynesia and Austra- 
lia been discovered and reclaimed. The vast pos- 
sessions of England in the East Indies were then 
confined toa solitary trading-house ; and the vast 
regions of the West, now the seat of learning, 
arts, and religion, had but just been trodden by 
the foot of the solitary traveller. Mahometan 
arms had penetrated Europe, and were then be- 
sieging the gates of hercentral cities. Popery 
had been aroused by the energies of Luther, and 
was now making her last fruitless struggle for 
the annihilation of Protestantism. The year af- 
ter this church was erected, the heads of Russell 
and Algernon Sidney rolled upon the scaffold in 
defence of spiritual freedom ; and, five years la- 
ter, James I]. and his creature Jeffries were pour- 
ing out the vials of their wrath, and attempting 
to break the best spirit of England and her colo- 
nies, and to trample their bravest and best men 
in the dust. Then scarcely a benevolent opera- 
tion for which our modern world is distinguish- 
ed had been conceived of ; not one of the great 
enterprises which mark our day had as yet been 
entered on. Then not one of the thirty millions 
of Bibles, which have been distributed by vari- 
ous societies, had been sent abroad ; not one of 
the fifteen hundred Protestant missionaries, who 
now have pitched their tent in strange climes on 
every soil, had then gone forth, if we except the 
solitary band who had been toiling for more than 
a century amid the ice-bound clifls of Lapland, 
and our own faithful laborers among the Ameri- 
can Indians. Then no hospitals for the sick and 
insane crowned our hills,—no systematic efforts 
for the protection of the innocent and the refor- 
mation of the guilty had been made. When we 
reflect on the new instrumentalities which are 
now put in operation for the suppression of every 
form of vice and the relief of every species of 
suffering, when we look at our libraries and sab- 
bath-schools and schools of reform, how can we 
fail to be grateful to God for the marvellous 
change which has come over us, and for the signs 
of promise which are cheering us onward ! 





[For the Register.] 


To my Soul. 





Give out thy fragrance, O my soul, 

As the crushed flowers their perfume shed, 
Bathe in griefs’ waters as they roll 

Their billows o’er thy head. 


Be like the plant of earthly mould, 

And rise refreshed by storm and shade ; 
Did not the sun his beams withhold, 

The pliant would droop and fade. 


Did joy’s warm sun forever shine, 

The soul would scorch beneath its rays, 
And wither as the summer vine, 

Within the noon’s full blaze. 


Affliction’s twilight gives the dew, 
The sudden storm of grief,—the shower ; 
Bend !ow, they will they strength renew, 
As they revive the flower. 


Thus nurtured on the changeful earth, L 
Made beautiful as God thinks best, 
Thou shalt become by second birth, 
Child of a land more biest. 
Hartford, Aug. 





RELIANCE ON ONESELF FOR HAP. 
PINESS. 


There is no want of self-esteem among us. 
Yet there is little power of self-entertainment, 
Almost all appear fonder of anybody’s company 
than their own. One's own society, indeed, to 
a great many, is no company at all. They can 
never be more completely abandoned than to be 
left to themselves. One is as uneasy on being 
left alone, as if he had seen a ghost of somebody, 
when he is only introduced to a communion 
with his own spirit. How is this strange phe- 
nomenon to be accounted fort From herding 
together, more especially in cities, from youth 
toage. In this way, a person becomes much 
better acquainted with others than himself, and 
grows — on them for the means of hap- 
piness. hus educated, he leans on some one 
for support ; when that is taken away, he falls or 
withers. What is needed for happiness, as well 
as usefulness, is more self-reliance, and ability 
to stand alone. A habit of doing this gives effi- 
ciency to talent and happiness to life. Where 
people stand thick together, this cannot be ex- 
pected. A tree growing in a pasture by itself 
strikes its roots deep, sends up a strong stem, 
throws out sturdy branches on every side. Place 
it in a dense forest, and it dwindles almost 
most toa vine. There is a boy five years of 
age in the next garden. He runs and rides and 
talks and sings there all the day long, without 
a soul to help him to be happy. Nobody is ever 
seen near him, but some elderly members of the 
family, and they but rarely. Yet he enjoys 
himself from morning to night. His resources 
have grown to be immense. Another child 
would probably be an obstacle in his way at first. 
No real comrade could equal the reflections of 
himself with which he is forever holding dia- 
logues. He is not one of your sedate, quiet 
boys, but he is as great a talker as a thinker. 
Such a boy can never want amusement ; he is 
an entertainment to himself; at once author, act- 
or and audience combined ; and all his exhibi- 
tions are certain to be crowned with unanimous 
applause. We cannot learn that he ever had a 
playmate : but Jatterly he enjoyed such a taste 
of one as a blind child might possess. He con- 
verses without seeing, with a little girl on the 
other side of a ten-feet fence. When he does 
so, he is seen looking upwards to the sky, as if 
he supposed the voice of his child companion 
dropped down from the heavens, or perhaps only 
because it drops over the top of the fence. But 
he looks white he is talking as ifconversing with 
an impersonality. He appears to regard this 
friend of his very much as a seeing child does 
the reflection of himself in a pond of water—nei- 
ther surprised at his dbsense nor wondering at 
his presence. ‘That such a boy, so trained, wil 
become an individual when a man, there is no 
room at all to question. That he will have 
abundance of resources will admit as little doubt. 
What else he has grown to be, we shall proba- 
bly not live to see. The sequel somebody else 
must write. Perhaps the coroner will do it, 
perhaps the State’s attorney. We hope that 
neither will ; but that his own independent germ 
of character may be expanded, till a genuine, 
self-relying man may be fully brought out and 
developed in this vivacious specimens of child- 
hood. [Newark Advertiser. 





Antiquities From Nineven. The brigan- 
tine Apprentice has arrived in London from 
Bussoriah, on the river Euphrates, having on 
board a large quantity of Assyrian, and other 
antiquities and marbles, consigned to the trus- 
tees of the British Museum. Among them are 
the great bull from Nineveh, with a man’s head 
and dragon’s wings, weighing 12 tons, and a 
lion, sculptured in the same manner, weighing 
9 tons. There are also several coffins, contain- 
ing many curious relics of the manners and usages 
of Eastern countries regarding the ceremonies 
observed in burying their dead. 





‘* Tam but one, but I am one. I cannot do 
mach, but Ican dé something; and all I can 








deputies were prestyt from the scene of German 


ed, Newton was living ; but his immortal discov- 


eries had not put to flight the apprehensions 
which the return of a comet spread among the 
Locke was then living ; 
but his revelations of the powers of the human 
mind had not dispelled the delusions which filled 
New England with mourning, and stained her 


one altogether lovely. 


The Autumnal Convention 


AT SPRINGFIELD. 
WEDNESDAY FORENOON SESSION. 
(Continued.) 
Rev. Mr. Bettows, of New York, continued 
his remarks on the first resolution. It seemed 


to comprehend the power of his transcendent ge- | to him that the gospel is the great means of de- 
nius, and to acknowledge his influence on. the | livering man from sin. 


In preaching this deliv- 
erance we need the most potent and efficient 
weapons which Jesus Christ has furnished us. 
Jesus Christ is the very substance of his religion, 
a living embodiment of his truth. It is to him, 
therefore, that we must go. By dwelling upon 
him, and imitating his life, Jesus Christ is form- 
ed within us. Out of a character thus formed, 
squaring ourselves by the lines of our Lord, re- 
ceiving his truth into our souls, are we to secure 
the legitimate influence of our religion on the 
heart and life. He insisted on the*mecessity of 
an humble acceptance of Jesus Christ, as a Sa- 
viourand Redeemer—as the manifestation of Gud. 
This he regarded as a fundamental truth. Out 
of this mode of viewing Christ is to come a 
higher religious philosophy, a wider, a nobler, 
and more efficient way of thinking on all subjects. 
The world, in looking to Jesus Christ, and re- 
garding him as a Saviour, possessing the cha- 
racteristics of divinity, not have been mistak- 
en. We have got to come back from our meta- 
physics and speculative philosophy, and preach 
Jesus Christ as the salvation of the world—the 
power and the wisdom of God. There is some- 
thing peculiar in our relation to Jesus Christ, as 
his disciples and followers, and the salvation of 
our souls depends on coming into this relation. 
When he said, “* I am the way, the truth and 
the life,’’ ‘I am the bread of life,”’ he meant 
something more than a reception and understand- 
ing of what he taught. He is more to us than a 
Teacher of religious truth, and we have got to 
preach him ; we have authority to preach him, 
as the source of spiritual life, as well as of di- 
vine illumination. Let the minister of the Gos- 
pel preach him in this manner. Let him tell his 
hearers that they must come one by one and bow 
down before Jesus Christ. We shall lack pow- 
er—we shall not be able to convert our congre- 
gations, until we go in the spirit of this resolu- 
tion and preach Jesus Christ, as the means of 
spiritual deliverance and salvation. Said Mr. 
B., ‘* If I could not preach this doctrine I should 
be at my wits’ end, and should not know what 
to preach. I should not want to preach any 
longer.”’ 

Rev. Mr. Grean, of Brookfield, said he was 
fond of practical religion, and practical views, 
but he did not see that the position or statements 
of the last speaker rendered the subject any more 
plain or practical. It is an easy thing to tell a 
man that he must confess J io 
ble himself in order to beco 
he wants something clear 
than all this. He wants to 
gain this experience of the 
Christ. . How is it to be awakened in him? 
How can the minister of religion do anything for 
him to give him this experience, or lead him to 
accept Jesus Christ as his Saviour! He did not 
propose to answer these questions himself, but 
threw them out for the consideration of the Con- 
vention. 
| Rev. Samuet Oscoon, of New York, said he 
}agreed with whathis Br. Bellows had said. 


| The question might be asked what is the mean- 
| ing of this word practical, which we hear? He 
| would give a definition of the word, he would 
not say, the best definition that could be given, 
but one that would be easily understood by 
practical men. A thing is practical that works 
well. Now whatis the practical method of preach- 
ing the gospel! Is it not that in which we preach 
Christ as the Mediator, as the manifestation of 
God, the brightness of his Father's glory, and 
the express image of his person '—as the Sa- 
viour, the Redeemer, the Spiritual Deliverer of 
man? Is not that the religion which has stamp- 
ed itself upon the world? He appealed to his- 
tory. There were many ofthe ancients, philoso- 
phers and wise men, who had uttered beautiful 
ethical precepts, many of them similar to those 
of the New Testament, but there was no voice 
among them to say, as the Son of God has said, 
“And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” The sages of the hu- 
man race, have rejoiced in this belief of the pow- 
er of Jesus Christ to save the soul, and have 
made it prominent in the writings they have 
ieft us ; and the artisans and sphepherds of the 
world, who did not understand the science of 
metaphysics, or the speculators of philosophy, re- 
ceived this truth in their hearts, and found sal- 
vation through Jesus Christ, 

He spoke of our own times, of the last halt 
century, asa time of philosophy and speculation. 
Do you find those who are devoted to these 
things meeting with any great success in the 
reformation of the world! What é the result 
of all those systems of teaching, which leave 
Jesus Christ out of view? The moral teachers 
and practical reformers, who take not Christ 
asthe Saviour of men, are doing little for man- 
kind. The young do not listen to them and do 
not love them. What interests them most, and 
moves their affections, is, to hear of God as a 
Father,manifested through Jesus Christ. Those 
teachers of nature, of philosophies of the uni- 
verse, who teach us man’s affinity to the zo- 
ophytes and the tadpoles, he looked upon with 
horror. Men are yearning for a more evangeli- 
cal faith ; they feel the need of it, and as we 
contemplate Christ, in this point of view, as the 
Saviour of our souls, may we be able to say, in 
the spirit of the believing Jew, ‘Lord I believe ; 
help thou mine unbelief.’’ 

Rev. Mr. Lincotn of Kensington, said he re- 
joiced in the views of the brethren who had 
preceded him. He believed this view fitted to 
meet the wants of vast multitudes of people. 
Many had received the impression that Unita- 
tians took away Jesus Christ as the Saviour of 
the world, that they obscured his character and 
glory. They were accustomed to regard him as 
a great light sent from heaven to illumine their 
minds and warm their hearts, and he hoped they 
would come to see that Unitarians held equally 
exalted views of Christ. He wished to say that 
in adopting the Unitarian view of Christianity, 
he had not ceased to regard Jesus Christ as his 
Saviour, as the chief among ten thousand, and 
We may study philoso- 
phy and the sciences, but we cannot get from 
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our duty and eternal destiny. 


of divine truth, as pointing out the way of salva- 
tion. In receiving the Gospel ; in doing what 
Jesus commands us to do ; in being baptized in 
his name, we find the way of deliverance and a 
divine life through Jesus Christ. ‘‘He that hath 
the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son hath not life.” We must receive Jesus 
Christ as little children, if we would have this 
divine life in our hearts. 

Rev. James Ricnarpson, said he did not con- 
cur in all that had been said. He did not think 
that Jesus Christ wishes us to bow down before 
him; to glorify him. ‘He is the way, the 
truth,and the life.” He leads us to God. And 
the great central truth of the Gospel is the sense 
of the relation of the soul to God. We want to 
have the sense of God in all our science and in 
all our philosophy ; to behold him in the sun- 
light, in the flower, and in all the works of na- 
ture and providence. We want a sense of the 
divine presence in our souls; of his holy spirit 
moving us toduty. This is the great want of 
this denomination. When we have obtained this 
sense we shall have the spirit of justice and hu- 
manity. There is nothing more practical than 
this, to lead us toGod; to make us feel that there 
is a great God of Nature as well as of the Gos- 
pel of Christ. 

Rev. Joun Pierpont, of Medford, said he had 
been much moved by the eloquent addresses of 
the brethren from New York. Yet if we were 
to pass upon the resolution atthis point, without 
any further discussion,he did not think we should 
get precisely at the truth. He thought one of 
our friends spoke too much in derogation of the 
means by which we come to a knowledge of God 
and of Jesus Christ. He did not like to hear a 
brother speak derogatorily even of a zoophyte or 
a tadpole. They are all the work of the same Al- 
mighty Father who created us. He believed 
that the study of nature, and of natural theology, 
was an important part of the study of a Chris- 
tian, and that much of our knowledge of God is 
derived in this way. We are told by the Apos- 
tle that ‘** the invisible things of him, from the 
creation of the world, are clearly seen, being un- 
derstood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead,”’ 

He believed that we get most of our knowledge 
of the moral character of God from Jesus Christ. 
But a great deal that is said about coming to 
Christ, accepting Christ, and bowing down be- 
fore him, is matter of sentiment. As religious 
teachers it is our business to teach truth, and all 
truth is addressed to the intellect. 
ness to teach the intellect. There is such a 

1ing as the religion of the intellect and the reli- 
ion of the sentiments. As preachers of the 
ospel he believed we should appeal to the senti- 
ents. But how are wetodethist If I would 

‘cite in you the sentiment of benevolence or hu- 
manity I must exhibit the same feelings in my- 
self. And this is what we need to do as preach- 





of Christ, the spirit of humanity, the spirit of 
obedience. If this spirit is exhibited in our life 
and character we shall win souls to Christ. It 
is this moral attraction of the sentiments which is 
to enable us to convert men and lead them toa 
divine life. It isin this manner that the Lord 
Jesus Christ will fulfil those beautiful words, 
‘‘And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.”’ 


Practical religion is that which brings the sen- 
timents into action, in the exercise of justice and 
humanity, and in deeds of philanthropy. He 
considered philanthropy as the end of religion, 
and Christianity as the most efficient means of 
leading men to the practice of it. But he would 
not speak disrespectfully even of Turkish philan- 
thropy. He would willingly unite with the 
Turk in doing good to his fellow men. Weread 
that love to God and love to man is the fulfilling 
of the Jaw: this is the end of the commandment, 
and for this end the religion of Jesus Christ is 
given us. He did not believe in that Christiani- 
ty which stops short of atrue philanthropy, 
and he humbly conceived that any man who at- 
tains to the exercise of such a philanthropy is 
not far from the kingdom of God. He would not 
have natural religion spoken slightly of, while 
at the same time he fully recognized the value 
and power of Christianity as a divine religion. 
Rev. Dr. Hatt, of Providence, addressed the 
Convention. He commenced by reading the res- 
olution, and proceeded to remark upon the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ a divine life through Jesus Christ.’’ 
Is not this the whole, the great need of the world? 
It is something more than a merely natural or 
physical life. It is a life of obedience to God, 
of devotion to truth and duty, an activity of the 
moral powers, quickened through faith in Jesus 
Christ. The question is, Why has not Chris- 
tianity done more than it has to produce this di- 
vine lifet Is it not because the primary truths 
of the Gospel, which bear upon the life,have not 


It is our busi- | 


ers of the Gospel, to possess, ourselves, the spirit | 


do not get what we want, the knowledge of| principles ofthe Gospel? It is because of a preva- 


lent opinion that religion is not to go into every 


Rev. Mr. Bexuows, of Barnstable, spoke of| thing of life, into the political and commercial 
the revelation God has given us in the Scriptures} world. 


In order, therefore, to seoure the legiti- 
mate influence of our religion it must be applied 
to every circumstance and condition, and every 
relation of human life. No man must be allow- 
ed to put himself beyond the power of the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ. 


Rev. G. W. Brices, addressed the Conven- 
tion. He said as he looked into the New Tes- 
tament and read the accounts of the different 
persons who came to Jesus, asking him what 
they should do, that particular work was named 
which made them feel the sense of their spiritu- 
al wants. Is selfishness the predominant feeling 
of the individual, keeping him from entering on 
a divine life? The command is ‘*Go and sell 
all thou hast and give to the poor.” Is the 
person inordinately attached to his fanily and 
the things of the world! the saying is, He that 
is not willing to leave father and mother, and 
brothers and sisters, and houses and lands, for 
my sake, cannot be my disciple. In this way 
they were led to feel and see the deep spiritual 
want of their nature. How is a man to be de- 
livered from this condition He must be renew- 
ed, regenerated, born again. How can we spe ak 
to him so as to reach his wants, and awaken 
him to a sense of themt I look at myself. I 
want to find the power and the motive to do cer- 
tain Christian works, and I find I want a renew- 
al of the spirit, and when I have obtained this I 
am ready to speak to the experience and the 
heart of other men. It is by thus probing the 
heart that we are to make men feel their spiritual 
wants, and lead them to consecrate themselves to 
this divine life through Jesus Christ. This is 
the way ; the practical thing todo. Were the 
Christian life prevalent it would do these things. 
When Jesus commanded the young man men- 
tioned in the Gospel, to go and sell all that he 
had, the spirit was not there; and this spirit is 
still wanting in the world. These command- 
ments of Christ are the tests of the spirit. 


Rev. Cazneau Patrrey said his mind had 
been revolving abont the question of the brother 
from Brookfield. He did not think it had 
been answered, and he wished to state the 
question again, in the form it existed in his own 
mind. The resolution refers to those truths 
which unfold the spiritual wants of our race. 
Now in order that a man should be brought into 
a divine life it is necessary that he should have 
some apprehension of these truths—that he 
should experience these spiritual wants. The 
question is how is he tobe made to do this! How 
shall this feeling be awakened? What can one 
individual do to awaken the sense of this want in 
another! Here is the worldly and carnal man, 
\the unspiritoal man. What can the Christian 
minister do to bring such an one into the spirit- 
ual life? It may be said that if we can bring 
him to discern the beauty of the lite of Jesus he 
wil] desire that life. But the very difficulty is 
that he is not capableof discerning that beauty 
in the life of Jesus. You say, and sodo IJ, that 
|he needs the influence of the spirit of God. 
| These influences are given in answer to prayer. 
| But he cannot pray: he has not the spirit of 
| prayer. -We may say that God can convert a 
|man in his own way. But that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is, What can his brother 
man do for him, to bring him into a divine life ? 
You may tell us we can preach the word, and 
that is true. We may sow the seed broad-cast. 
And I trust there are many souls converted in 
that way. But still the question is, What can 
we do for an individual spirit, who is not reach- 
ed and affected by these general influences and 
meanst He did not propose to answer the 
question himself; but only to restate it in a form 
that would invite further attention to this point. 
He would however suggest whether his brother 
from Medford had not approached the true solu- 
tion of the inquiry, in his remarks upon the influ- 
ence of one man upon another,through sympathy. 
He would suggest whether one of the methods 
of drawing men to Christ, and quickening them 
into a divine life, was not through the power of 
sympathy! and whether we could not make 
greater efforts in this way to draw men within 
the pale and influence of the Shristian Church ? 

Rev. Mr. Pierpont said he was much oblig- 
to his friend Palfrey for what he had said. He 
had done much towards answering the question. 
Sympathy was the word. It had not occurred 
to him when he offered his remarks on the reso- 
lution, and his friend had supplied the defect. 

He ruse now for the purpose of offering a mo- 
tion, which he desired to preface with a few re- 
marks, if it was in order, that it might not come 
too abruptly and harshly upon the Convention. 
He said it had become comparatively an easy 
thing to practice Christianity in the present age 
of the world. In the early ages of the Church 
the disciples of Christ were often placed in 
great straits, in carrying out the precepts and 
preaching the religion of their Divine Master ; 
they were called on to endure stripes, imprison- 











been presented more ; held up more distinctly to 
view, and pressed home upon the conscience and 
the heart? The system of the Catholics pre- 
sents the ritual more than the primary truths of 
the Gospel. The Protestant church has present- 
ed certain doctrines more than it has the primary 
truths of Christianity ; and then as a third divi- 
sion, have we not been content with protesting 
against these doctrines, instead of applying those 
primary truths, which unfold the spiritual wants 
of our race, to the development of a divine life 
through Jesus Christ? Do we wish to learn 
what these primary truths are? Let us go to 
the Sermon on the Mount. He regarded Christ 
as the highest manifestation of God, the perfect 
man in God, come to make us perfect men in 
himself. Is not this practical? If there is any 
thing plainer than this he could not understand 
it, He expressed the regret and sadness it caus- 
ed him to see so much expended among the 
Catholics, and other denominations, upon the 
outside of religion, and so little done to awaken 
this spiritual and divine life in the heart. The 
only remedy for this he believed to be in a more 
faithful application of the primary truths of the 


Gospel. 


of human life. Why is it that there are laws pass- 


ment and even death itself. Now by a law that 
has been recently passed by the Congress of the 
United States, every one who strives to live the 
divine life is placed in peril. If he obeys the 
sacred injunctions of Jesus Christ, to feed the 


tressed, he is in danger of being despoiled of his 
goods. If a poor fugitive slave comes to my 
house by night and says, ‘I am escaping for my 
life ; the pursuer 1s behind me; will you help 
me? will you shelter me? will you conceal me 
in your house?’ What shall I say tohim! If 
I say yes, and receive him within my door, and 
relieve his necessities, I may be cast into prison 
for this act. I may have taken away from me 
the hard earnings of a year’s labor. If I do 
what Christ has commanded me to do, I am sub- 


ject to the pains and penalties of the law. The 


time has come for the trial of our faith. Our 
Christianity is put to the test. Now my ques- 
tion is, What are we to do in this emergercy ? 


I do not propose to give my opinion on this sub- 
ject, but I submit it to this Convention of Chris- 
tian brethren, What are we to de? 


My motion is that the Committee of Arrange- 


It is because of the want of faith, and| ments be requested to introduce a resolution ex- 
the little attention given to these truths, that| pressive of the sense of this body in regard to 
there is so much slavery in the world. He had/ our duty, as the ministers and disciples of Jesus 
no fear ot too much spirituality. He believed Christ, towards the fugitive slave, in view of the 
that Christianity should be applied to the whole late fugitive slave law of Congress. 


Mr. Rawtoun, of Beverly, rose to express 











do I ought to do, and by God’s grace will do.” 


them what we get through Jesus Christ. We 


hungry, to clothe the naked, to relieve the dis- ' 


fore the Convention. He considered it entirely 
inexpedient to take any action upon it, and 
therefore moved that the motion, offered by Mr. 
Pierpont, he laid upon the table. 

Rev. Dr. Gannerr also expressed himself in 
opposition to any action on the subject, on the 
part of this body. He regarded it as entirely 
foreign to the objects of this Convention ; and 
whatever the consequences might be to_ himself, 
he should vote to exclude it from the *proceed- 
ings. 

The vote being taken, the members of the 
Convention were found to be equally divided, 
and the President gave his casting vote that the 
motion do lie upon the table, which was accord- 
ingly declared. 
The Convention adjourned to meet at 2 0’clock 
in the afternoon. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Prayer by Rev. Mr. Hitt of Worcester. 
The first of the series of resolutions, present- 
ed this morning was now declared to be before 
the Convention. 
Rev. Mr. Greene of Brookfield, said : Every 
great and important truth involves a contradiction. 
It God is sovereign, he has foreseen and foreor- 
dained all things ; but such foresight and foreor- 
dination on the part of the Supreme, is evidently 
inconsistent with human freedom: for how can 
man be held responsible for doing that which it 
was foreordained concerning him that he should 
do from before the foundation of the world? On 
the other hand, it is evident, from consciousness, 
that man is a free agent, an efficient cause acting 
from himself ; for man gets his idea of efficiency 
from the spontaneous activity of his own soul,—an 
activity which manifests itself in consciousness : 
and it is only through the idea of efficiency, that is, 
of causation, that man attains to the idea of God, 
the Supreme and Absolute Cause, the Creator of 
heaven and earth. Thus the idea of human 
freedom leads to the idea of God ; and the idea 
of God thus obtained, destroys the idea of human 
freedom through which it is obtained. For the 
infinite and finite are negations the one of the 
other ; they mutually destroy and exclude each 
other. Whenever, therefore, we speak in the 
same proposition of God and man, of the Creator 
and of the creature, of the infinite and the finite, 
the proposition will involve an inherent contra- 
diction’ And as great truths relate always, 
either directly or indirectly, to the dependence of 
the creature on the Creator, such truths always 
involve a contradiction. From which, Mr. 
Greene concluded that we ought always to re- 
joice when we fell upon an adequate contradic- 
tion, such contradiction being, in his view, the 
unmistakable forerunner of an important synthet- 
ic truth. He said that our knowledge begins in 
a vague synthesis, involving both elements of a 
contradiction : that ,we then develop these ele- 
ments separately, thus falling upon the antithe- 
sis: and that, after the antithesis is clearly 
brought out, we are able to pass to the reconcili- 
ation, to the clear and adequate svnthesis ; that 
is to the knowledge of the truth. Christianity, 
which is a mediatorial religion, reconciles and 
harmonises the contradiction of free grace and 
human freedom, of the sovereignty of the Creator 
and the responsibility of the creature. This 
morning, we had been told that a man asking, 
‘* What shall 1 do to be saved?’’ should be an- 
swered, ‘‘ Go to Christ.’’ All this sounded well ; 
but he was afraid it might prove to he too vague 
an answer : indeed he doubted whether it would 
convey any clear idea to the mind of the inquirer. 
This answer appeared to him to come from one 
who was in the rapt, intuitive, or prophetic 
state : he, therefore, had ventured to ask, How 
shall a man go to Christ? not doubting that the 
proposition would pass from the vague, synthetic 
state, into the analytic, contradictory state : nor 
was he disappointed. Immediately, conflicting 
answers were given by gentlemen who were not 
upon the tripod, and ultimately—when the con- 
tradictory elements had been fairly stated—the 
resolution of the difficulty followed as a matter 
of course. And he felt free to say that if the 
contradiction had been more clearly evinced, the 
synthetic resolution given by brother Briggs 
would have made an epoch in the history of sci- 
entific theology. He hoped, therefore, that the 
members of the Convention would be willing to 
disagree, and to give all opinions an opportunity 
of receiving expression ; since aJl true synthesis 
required a previous honest analysis : and analysis 
would be impossible so long as we were averse 
to expressing conflicting sentiments. The more 
explicit the contradiction, the greater the hops 
of a speedy reconciliation of all conflicting opin- 
ions by the discovery of a higher synthetic truth. 
We cannot attain to truth by going back to the 
vague synthesis ; we must go forward through 
analysis—that is, through a thorough investiga- 
tion—to a higher synthesis which will harmonise 
and reconcile conflicting statements, by a higher 
statement that will include them all. One gen- 
tleman had seen fit to speak slightingly of meta- 
physics. Mr. G. made these brief remarks to 
show that the science of metaphysics was good 
for something—that the Hegelian logic even—ox 
the theory of contradictions—was good for 
something. 
The first resolution was then submitted to a 
vote of the Convention and passed unanimously. 
The President then stated the second resolu- 
tion, which was as follows : 
2d. Resolved, That, while the intense world- 
liness of the times, and the excitability which 
distinguishes the American people, call for an 
active interest in divine truth, on the part of our 
Laymen, the intellectual standard of the period, 
and growing skepticism and indifference to 
Christian institutions demand the most thorough 
culture and entire devotedness in the ministry. 
Rev. Mr. Pierrot criticised the resolution 
as indefinite and obscure. 
Rev. Mr. Bricuam, of Taunton, vindicated 
the Committee of Arrangements. He said it 
was their intention to frame the resolutions, so 
that they should not be entirely definite, in or- 
der that they might give rise to a profitable, dis- 
cussion. 
Rev. H. W. Bustows spoke to the resolu- 
tion. He did not think the adoption of the first 
resolution cut offall remark on the subject embra- 
ced in it. The connection between the two is so 
intimate that a great deal might be just as ap- 
propriately said under one as the other. When 
Jesus said ‘I am the truth,’’ it means something 
l@ore than a Teacher of the truth. Our broth- 
er has spoken of the Teachers of Christianity. 





ed and customs upheld that are at war with the; his regret that this subject had been brought be- |For one he did not consider himself so much a 
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Teacher as a Preacher of the truth. He regard- 
ed Jesus Christ as something more than a Teach- 
er. ‘There was a connection between himself 
and the truths he taught which gave them spir- 
it and life. ‘The obstacle to the sinner’s con- 
versivn is not so much in his understanding, as 
in his heart and will. How then are we to 
overcome this difficulty’ How are we, as 
preachers of the Gospel, to reach him in his 
depravity and guilt, and save him from his per- 
ishing condition? We must do it through the 
influence of Christian institutions. We must 
do it by preaching the Gospel. These are 
the appointed means. In this way we must 
bring home to hima conviction of his own sin- 
fulness and the need of his coming to Christ as 
his personal Saviour. The preaching of the 
Gospel goes upon the ground that it isto be 
held up to men. Jt comes to them first in tones 
of condemnation. It holds up the terrors of the 
Lord. It condemns to save. Its words are 
words of condemnation to human guilt, and 
words of promise to the believing and obedient 
soul. We have been asked how are we to come 
to Jesus Christ? He believed we must come to 
him as'a personal Saviour, accepting the terms 
and conditions of salvation. We must come to 
Christ and not to Christianity. He is the great 
Physician of souls ; he tells us our disease and 
the remedy. He believed in the language of the 
resolution, that we needed the most thorough 
cultare—not culture of the taste and intellect 
merely—butculture of the heart and the life,and 
in simple earnestness and directness of application 
of the fondamental doctrines of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. E. E. Hare, of Worcester, said he 
rose, because he shared in the responsibility of 
preparing the resolutions. It was at his sug- 
gestion that the last clause of the resolution read 
as it did. He believed the circumstances under 
which we live do require the most thorough 
culture and devotedness in the ministry. Tt was 
the duty of ministers to study the truth ; and his 
own theory was that theology was the study of 
everything “in the heavens above, in the earth 
beneath, and in the waters under the earth.”’ 
For every explorer of truth, who goes with his 
lamp to collect specimens from the unexplored 
regions of nature, there should be a minister 
to follow him and decide upon their genuineness. 
The practice of New England has been to edu- 
cate ministers so that they shall be ‘* harmless 
as doves; ’’ while it neglects the other part of 
the precept to make them * wise as serpents.” 
He gave great credit to the clergy of New Eng- 
land, cevecially, the younger men in the min- 
istry, 1oc their boldness, and independence, and 
their self-sacrificing devotion to duty. They had 
courageously met the great questions of the age, 
and stood up boldly against the political degen- 
eracy of the times; but their influence in the 
politics of the country had not the weight of a 
feather. The reason he assigned for this was the 
want of a thorough acquaintance with political 
questions. They were true to their convictions 
of right; but when they undertook to discuss 
these subjects they lacked wisdom. He had 
never seen any timidity among the ministers of 
New England. The younger men had been as 
true as steel: but what is needed is this thor- 
ough culture and devotedness in all those things 
which concern the minister to understand and 
do. 

Rev. Georce FE. Exuis, of Charlestown, said, 
there were two very different estimates in the 
community of the qualifications and character of 
a christian minister. By one class of minds, 
and they were guite a numerous class, it was 
tnought and felt that the christian minister should 
»e aman standing apart from all the stirring 
and conflicting interests and scenes of life ; that 


he should be a shepherd of the sheep, exercising | 


over them a watchful and tender care’; that he 
should be a student of the scriptures, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth ; that he should ex- 
pound them and apply them to life, and that to 
do this he must have the affections of his people, 
and have nothing to do with the contentions and 
disturbing questions that agitate the community ; 
that he should be a friend and adviser, at the 
head of the Sunday Schooi and the Bible Class ; 
that when he is called to visit the sick, to ad- 
minister consolation to the dying, and the afflict- 
ed, there should be the remembrance of no un- 
pleasant strife to come in and separate him from 
their hearts. 

The other view is that he sheuld be a strong 
man, a man of great mind, his brain racked, and 
exercised with the great disturbing questions of 
the day ; that he should be able to tear up the 
very foundations of theolegical science and set- 
tle them anew, as if religion was an everlasting 
lawsuit, always in chancery and never decided. 

And now, he inquired, What is meant by this 
preaching politics! So farasthe question of 
right and wrong is involved in any of these ex- 
citing subjects, he did not believe there was any 
difference among the clergy about it. 
ference isas to the best and wisest means of ad- 
vancing the right. No two hearts among us are 
divided as to the right itself. But we must re- 
member that our parishes are organized fora 
different purpose from the political organizations 
of the day. They are so organized as to em- 
brace those whose views and feelings are radi- 
cally different on questions of political economy, 
and civil government. He did not wonder that 
the people do not like to hear what is strictly 
called political preaching. They come to church 
for another purpose, and they feel that they are 
placed at a disadvantage, because they cannot 
reply to any attack the minister may make on 
their opinions and policy. We must remember 
that there are good men in political life, and that 
good men differ radically on these subjects. 

Another reason given by Mr Ellis why min- 
isters might well let such subjects alone was 
that these interests would not suffer by their 
They would be amply and thoroughly 
discussed, in the newspapers, and before the 
people in their political meetings. It was not 
as though the pulpit were the only place where 
the truth, on these questions, could find utter- 
ance. He thought we ought to do our people 
jastice. The church and the ministry had been 
well supported in New England, for more than 
two hundred years, and the christian ministry 
had existed on an honorable basis. 

It had enjoyed greattoleration and independ- 
ence. He did not think our congregations 
generally would complain of an occasional, tem- 
perate discussion of those moral questions which 
have become involved in the politics of the 
country. It was this smart preaching they dis- 
liked ; the occasional flings that are made, at 
men and parties. i 

Having described the two different estimates 
that exist of the qualifications of a Christian 
minister, he would ask which was the true mod- 
elt It might be said of the first that he who 
ans vers to that description is a time server, and 
unfaithful to the truth. But he did not know 
why such an ore, believing it his duty to follow 
that course, was not as sincere as one who is 
constantly using his freedom in a manner offen- 
sive to the wishes and feelings of those who 
sit under his ministry. 

He then spoke of the necessity of a thorough 
culture and devotedness in the ministry. If the 
minister is a man of cultivated mind, he will do 
more to advance the people around him. It is 
said that the standard of the ministry is lowered. 
He did pot believe it. He thought it had been 
raised. It is a difficult thing to meet the wants 
of a New England Congregation, and more es- 
vecially the wants of our own congregations. 
The worldly-mindedness of the age is what 
constitutes the great difficulty, and not the free- 
dom of the pulpit. And yet what do we find? 
‘The tern skepticism applied to the state of the 
times; but he did not believe there was any more 
skepticism than formerly. It had only taken the 
place of superstition. 

Rev. Mr. Wenster, of Wheeling, Va., de- 
sired, as a young man, to know what is the 
true sphere of a Christian minister. Was it 
required that he should enter into every exciting 
question that agitates the public mind, and gives 
his decision upon it, when our greatest jurists 
and statesmen require years in coming to a de- 
cision? Must he attend every meeting that is 
held in his vicinity, and participate in them 
whatever their object may be? Or is there an 
appropriate sphere to which he should confine 
himself? Should he give his attention to every 
subject, and thus waste his powers over a large 
surface, or build himself up in his profession * 
He alluded to the artist who attains excellence 
only in his art, by long and patient application 
to the particular work and profession he has 
chosen, and so he thought it should be with the 
Christian minister. 

Rev. Mr. Nure, of Scituate, spoke of the 
objections urged against ministers preaching on 
political subjects. He maintained that there 
was no presumption in the youngest man, who 


silence. 


is old enongh to preach at all, speaking plainly 
and confidently on these questions. He does not 
array his ignorance und inexperience against the 
wisdom of those older and wiser men, who have 
been referred to as undecided in their opinions 
upon these subjects. Our statesmen and jurists 
do not undertake to decide the questions on 
which the preacher is called to speak. They 
care nothing about them. Ministers of religion 
are sneered at, and spoken of in a tone of com- 
passion, as impractical men; as those who do 
not know the ‘*ways of the world,’’ when we 
offer to apply Christian principles to the national 
laws and social practices which prevail. The 
principles are not denied to be true and impor- 
tant; but we are told that an application of 
them ought not to be made. ; : 
Now it is no arrogance in the most inexperi- 
enced preacher to say that this application 
should be made, and to point out what he be- 
lieves it is. 

Nor is this a stepping aside from the proper 
functions of his vocation. It is this that he is 
asked to do by the people who call him to be 
their minister ;—and this he has a higher call to 
do. God and his own conscience command 
him to do this, with fidelity ;—without hesita- 
tion or misgiving from a sense of his own want 
of wisdom ; for he acts from the conviction that 
he has on his side the Gospel, and its author, 
God ; and the foolishness of God is wiser than 
the wisdom of men. 

Rev. Dr. Massocu, of Hungary. At this 
point in the discussion Rev. Mr. Osgood, of 
New York, called on the Rev. Dr. Massoch, of 
Hungary, to address the Convention. Dr. 
Massoch spoke of the high obligations we are 
under to follow the Lord Jesus Christ ; we mast 
not yield to the fear of earthly rulers; but, 
should it be necessary, we should. be willing to 
die for the truth. The remaining part of his 
speech was delivered in the Latin language, and 
apparently with as much ease and fluency as if 
it had been his native tongue. When he had 
concluded, Rev. Mr. Osgood waz called on to 
translate the speech, to which he replied, stating 
the substance of it. He said, the object of our 
brother was to give some account of the state of 
religion in his own country ; of the power of 
the Roman Catholic church ; of the persecutions 
which were suffered by all, who professed a 
more liberal faith; ot his own situation; and 
his objects in coming to this country. 

Rev. Dr. Fartey gave a further account of 
Dr. Massoch’s history, as he had received it 
from him in a letter, written in the Latin lan- 
guage. He said he had brought with him the 
| most satisfactory evidence of his great learning, 
jand high character as a Christian. Dr. Mas- 
soch is fifty years of age. He was educated in 
the Roman Catholic fa‘th, and was ordained to 
the priesthood of that church. By the study of 


aids, he came into the belief of Unitarian 
Christianity, and openly avowed his opinions. 
He left the church, and was subjected to great 
persecution on account of it. He was sur- 
prised on coming to this country to learn that 
the Jesuits here were men of learning and high 
character. It was far otherwise in his own 
country. 

Afterwards he went to England, where he 
was employed in the translation of books by 
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jone of our English publishers. From that 
| place he went as a missionary among the Car- 
| pathian mountains in the borders of his native 
jeountry. The revolution in Hungary broke 
}out, and he was brought in great peril of his 
|life. He was imprisoned, and after his escape 
from prison, he reached Berlin, with his wife 
and two children, and came to England, where 
| he was kindly received by our friends in Liver- 
pool. Dr. Farley then described the destitute 
condition in which this friend of religion and 
humanity had reached America, and made an 
appeal to the generosity of our people in his be- 
|half. Allthat was necessary was to help Dr. 
| Massoch to help himself. His great learning, 
lif it could be properly employed, would soon 
| place him beyond the need of charity from any 
| body. 

Rev. Dr. Gannett spoke on the subject of the 
resvlution before the Convention. H 
to call attention to a particular point, which had 
not been dwelt upon in the discussion. 
resolution expressed the demand for a thorough 
culture, and an entire devotedness in the ministry. 
Much had been said of the culture of the minis- 
try. 
He would offer a few remarks on the necessity 
af devotedness. The character of tae times was 
distinguished by great intensity ; pot intensity 
| of religion ; but intensity of worldly interests and 
| pursuits, leading the mind off from spiritual 
\things, and excluding from it al! thoughts of 
| God and religion. He inquired if the clergy 
were not responsible for the prevalence of this 
worldly spirit? He held that the greatest respon- 
sibilit‘es rest uponthe ministry. He thought the 
clergy better preachers than they were a hundred 
years ago ; but they were lacking in devoted- 
ness. There were glorious exceptions to this 
remark ; but they were the exceptions, and not 
the rule. He had reference to the clergy of all 
denominations ; but he would speak only of our 
own denomination... He dwelt on the great op- 
| portunities of the christian minister. One hun- 
| dred times a year he bends over his people, and 
| utters his convictions of truth and duty, his fears, 
lhis warnings, and his hopes; he speaks of 
| themes the most thrilling and heavenly that ever 
|engaged the interests of a human seul ; and yet 
| how little is there of entire devotedness ; ofthat 
|self consecration, which should characterize 
| such a ministry. When he considered the tre- 
mendous responsibilities that God places upon 
jus he felt thatthe office of a christian minister 
| was next to that ofGabriel. If we considered it 








| as we ought we should be willing to die rather | : , . 
= pe We should fee} | tianity which he found in the Unitarian faith. 


|than not lead men to heaven. 
jas did the apostle, ‘*Woe is me if I preach not 
the gospel.’’ 

He alluded to the devoteduess of men of busi- 
ness to their interests and calling ; to the anx- 
ious toiling in the market places and the marts 
of commerce ; to the wonderful gifts of the 
zreat songstress who had recently come to our 
shores,whom he had heard with so much delight, 
and who has attained her high eminence by pa- 
tient self culture, and by keeping herself entire- 
ly devoted to her profession. From all these he 
derived a lesson of duty in regard to our own 
high calling. He rejected the idea that the cler- 
|gy of New England are less favorably situated 





the Scriptures alone, and without any foreign | 
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aries, and of the great field of labor open there 
for earnest, devoted ministers of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. Dr. Witvarp, of Deerfield, spoke of the 
inerease vf our country and its population ; of 
the consequent increase of vice and corruption ; 
and the worldly spirit which shuts out religion 
from the thoughts and the affections. How are 
these evils to be corrected? It is by the spread 
of religion ; by sending the Gospel of Jesus’ 
Christ to those parts of our country, where it is 
so much needed. Unless this is done our poster- 
ity will rue the time when those vast additions of 
territory were added to our possessions. 

Rev. Carvin Livcotn, ascribed great import- 
ance to this resolution. He thought it of great 
importance to the churches themselves that they 
should do something to promote the missionary 
enterprise. If our churches could become mis- 
sionary societies, and send out laborers in this 
field, great good would be done, and a_ benefit 
would accrue to themselves, in the active spirit 
of religion that will result from such efforts. He 
urged the importance of this subject in a few very 
earnest remarks. 

The Convention adjourned till Thursday morn- 
ing at 9 o’clock, at which time it was voted to 
listen to a discourse from Rev. Charles T. 
Brooks, of Newport, R.1I. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. Cazneau Palfrey. 


EVENING FESTIVAL. 


In the evening the ladies of the Unitarian So- 
ciety gave a tea party, in Hampden Hall, which, 
was attended by a large company, consisting of 
the clergy and others in attendance at the Con- 
vention, and the members of the Springfield So- 
ciety. Rev. Dr. Osgood, the Orthodox clergy- 
man of Springfield, was also one of the guests. 
The occasion passed off in a very happy and in- 
teresting manner. The large and beautiful hall 
was brilliantly lighted ; tables were set next the 
walls, on all sides, and richly loaded with re- 
freshments, which were served to the company 
in great abundance. The first part of the even- 
ing was occupied in cheerful and animating con- 
versation, and in promenading the hall, which 
gave opportunity for the guests to become ac- 
quainted with each other; and the remainder was 
devoted to music and speeches, performed with 
excellent taste and feeling, and spoken to the 
purpose. 

Dea. Samvet Greece, of Boston,in a very 
happy speech, expressed, on behalf of the 
guests, their thanks for the kind hospitality 
with which they had been received by the So- 
ciety in Springfield. He spoke of the occasion 
as one of great interest, alluded to the beauti- 
ful season of the year ; the variegated foliage of 
the forests, which he compared to the diversity 
of opinion on minor points, entertained by the 
friends who were present, while they agreed in 
the great principles aod opjects for which they 
had come together; and as the leaves of the 
| forest would ultimately blend their varying 
| dyes together, so we should blead together in 
| delightful concord and harmony. He gave as 
|} our motto, ‘ Unity; and for the sake of the la- 
| dies, Unity amidst variety.’ 
| Rev. Dr. Parkman, responded to the call of 

his name, and paid an affectionate tribute to the 
memory of Dr. Howard. 

| Rev. Dr. Oscoon, (orthodox) of Springfield, 
expressed the pleasure and interest he had taken, 
lin being present a'l day in the Convention; and 
|} said orthodox as he was, he had heard much 
|that he most heartily approved, and nothing to 
| find fault with. He also expressed the gratifi- 
| eation it afforded him to be present at this eve- 
| ning party, and he would say to his friends of 
}another denomination, (he would not say of 
another faith—he wovid leave others to settla 
that,) that his best wishes would attend them in 
lall their righteous efforts; and he invoked on 
; them the blessing and the love of God. 

Rev. Samvuen Oscoop, and Rev. Mr. Ricn- 
| ARDSON also made short,but interesting speeches ; 
jand at a seasonable hour the assemblage broke 
lup, after singing the ole doxology ** From all 
that dwell below the skies:’’ and the people 
jand their guests returned to their homes, the 
} better and happier for the occasion. 
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THURSDAY MORNING CONFERENCE. 
| The morning conference assembled again at 
}half past seven o'clock, and was opened with 
| prayer by Rev, Dr. Avren of Northboro. There 
| was a full attendance, quite a large proportion 
being females. Rev. Carvin Lincotn made some 
earnest remarks on the religious life, and the fix- 
| ing of the affections on God. Dr. ALLEN spoke 
|on the character and value of these meetings 
| for conference and prayer. 

| Rev. Josepu Oscoon, of Cohasset, dwelt on 
|the importance of devotedness on the part of all 
| Christians, whether they were ministers or not. 
| He recognized the truth of all Dr. Gannett had 
said on the necessity of entire devotedness in the 
ministry ; but he thought all Christians, wh eth- 
|er ministers or laity, were under equal obliga- 
tions to be devoted in the duties and culture of 
the Christian life. - He thought there should be 
an entire consecration of the life to God, on the 
part of every Christian, and every thing else 
should be subordinate to that, Remarks were also 
made on the value of the Christian life, and the 
importance of coming to Christ, as the great Phy- 
sician of souls, by Dr. Howarp, of Boston, 
Rev. Mr. Bettows, of Barnstable and Hon. 
| Ansert Fearne, of Boston. 

| Rev. Mr, Wenster, of Wheeling, Va. spoke 
‘of the missionary spirit; of his own field of 
| labor, and the deep interest he felt in the sub- 
j ject of Unitarian hristianity, ascribing to it, 
and the reading of Dr. Channing's works, the 
leffect of saving him from infidelity, having 
| wandered fromthe Methodists into the mazes of 
| skepticism, and been reclaimed from it by the 
| rational, consistent, and spiritual view of Chris- 





| Other remarks were made by Rev. Mr. Lin- 
coLn.of Kensington, N. H., and the meeting was 
closed with singing and prayer. 


THE CONVENTION. 
Tuurspay, Oct. 17th. 


The Convention met at 9 o'clock, according 
toadjournment. After a devotional service, by 
Rev. Gero. E. Exuis of Charlestown, a sermon 
was preached by Rev. Cuartes T. Brooks, of 
Newport, R. 1. from Isaiah xliii.8. ‘ For He 
said, surely they are my people, children that 
will not lie; so He was their Saviour.’’ 

In other words (said the preacher) they were 





| than the other professions of life. As a whole 


off as they. He thought their responsibilities 
called for entire devotedness to the work of the 
ministry. Every one should follow his highest 
idea of what a christian minister ought to be. 
But we should remember that we are not called 
to be physicians, nor statesmen, nor politicians ; 
| but we are called to be ministers. 
| believed in martyrdom ; not the martyrdom of 
|the Cross, for no man is in danger of that in 
these days ; but the martyrdom of self sacrifice, 
the martyrdom that leads a man to give up all 
worldly and selfish interests, that he may save 
jthesoulsof men. If a minister chooses to make 
books, or to seek recreation, he had no objection 
\if he would do it only so far as it would make 
him a better minister. 

He said the question had been raised whether 
it would not be better for our young men to 
enter the ministry ten years later than they do. 
But here are young men already in the ministry, 
in it for hfe. Let them he devoted in soul and 
body, giving all their energies to this great and 
holy work ; and should they, in consequence, 
be brought to the verge of the grave, the next 
generation, seeing such lives of sacrifice and de- 
votion to truth ard humanity, would become a ho- 
ly generation unto God, and the people would be 
redeemed. 

The resolution was uanimously adopted. 

The third resolution was then stated by the 
chair, as follows : 

3d. Resolved, That the constaet and rap.d in- 
crease of this nation in territory and numbers, 
opens before us a vast missionary field, in which, 
with all Christian sects, it is our equal and im- 
mediate duty to be actively engaged alike forthe 
interests of our fellow-men. for the life of our 
churches and to secure unity of action in cur de- 
nomination, 


Rev. Atonzo Hitt, of Worecster, addressed 
the Convention on the subject embraced in this 
resolution. He portrayed the importance of mis- 
sionary operations, the difficulty of obtaining 
young men to enter on the work ; and the import- 
ance of ministers encouraging the young men of 
their congregations to enter this field of useful- 








ore of their sons for the service of the Lord. 


saved by their honesty. This introduced the 


| he believed there was no class of men so well | doctrine ot the discourse, that by honesty men 


are saved, iv the highest sense of the word. Scrip- 
ture and common sense were appealed to in sup- 
port of this doctrine, and it was defended against 
the objections commonly made to it, on the ground 
of its dangerous tendency, and, particularly, the 
case of Saul of Tarsus was adduced as_ proving 


He said he | the very reverse of the moral commonly drawn 


from it, namely, the danger of trusting to sincer- 
ity, for it was precisely Paul’s sincerity, and 
whole-heartedness, that obtained him mercy, and 
recommended the persecutor as a preacher of the 
Christian faith. 

The latter half of the discourse was taken up 
in showing that one important part of the work 
which the Unitarian denomination has to do is 
to preach and practice the principle that honesty 
is not only a safe, but a saving principle, for 
churches as_ well as individual souls. It was 
maintained that we should, as individual inquir- 
ers, and, unitedly, as laborers together in the dif- 
fusion of the truth, strive especially tor the spirit 
of truth, in other words for truthfulness of spirit. 
|In this part of the discourse it was shown that 
the Apostle Paul confirmed the prophet’s doctrine 
and presented it as the cure for sectarianism. 
Our position as a denomination, among the sev- 
eral sects of Christians, was defined to be that of 
mediators, standing onthe high and broad ground 
of the spirit of truth. It was urged that we 
should be true to ourselves, to our convictions, 
and hold fast to the simplicity of Christ. There 
had been much insinuation that Unitarianism was 
dying. It might be dissolved and die as an ism 
when all isms should, but not until it was ready 
to bring forth its fruit. 

Rev. Dr. Wittarp, of Deerfield, addressed the 
Convention. He alluded to his advanced age, 
and loss of sight, and apologized for occupying 
the time of the Convention. But he said there 
was one thing on his mind, which he wished to 
bring before it, which he conceived to be of great 
importance. He referred to the disposition. that 
was made of the motion of Mr. Pierpont, on yes- 
terday. He thought the action then taken, if 
nothing more were done, would be misunderstood; 
the reasons would not appear; and it would go 
abroad that this body is a pro-slavery body. 

Besides the subject had been introduced, 
whether wisely or not it was not necessary now 





man and of pious parents rearing up one or 


He spoke of the call frum the West for mission- 


to consider, and some disposition must be made 


of it. The question is, whether the right dis- 
position had been made of it yesterday—the best 
and wisest disposition under the circumstances? 
He thought not. He thought we should be 
willing to bear testimony to the truth. Jesus 
Christ came into the world to bear witness to 
the troth. For himself he was shortly to go 
down to the bed of death; but he would not for 
ten thousand worlds, go down in silence to the 
grave, leaving any doubt among those who knew 
him, whether he was on the side of the divine 
law, or the Jaws of man. He meant that his 
voice should be heard, as long as a breath was 
left, on the side of God, and the supremacy of 
the divine law. Jesus died on the Cross, a 
martyr to og ope and so must we be willing 
to suffer in the cause of righteousness and hu- 
manity, if it becomes necessary. It is by suffer- 
ing that the religion of Jesus Christ has been 
established, and in his opinion one drop of blood, 
shed in the cause of religion and truth, was worth 
a million shed upon the field of battle. He was 
willing to suffer; to die in prison, rather than 
refuse obedience to the commands of the Savioar. 
At the great day, when God shall judge the 
secrets of men’s hearts, by Jesus Christ he hoped 
it would never be said to him,—‘‘I was an hun- 
gered and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty 
and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger and 
ye took me not in; naked and ye clothed me 
not.’? He did not mean that this should be said 
to him. And if any human law required him to 
disobey this divine command towards the poor- 
est and humblest of Christ's brethren, aye, even 
the poor fugitive escaping from slavery, before 
he would submit to it he would submit to impris- 
onment and fine; he would say welcome perse- 
cution! welcome death ! 

Dr. Wittarp moved that the motion of Mr. 
Pierpont be taken up from the table, and the 
subject be referred to the committee of arrange- 
ments, with instructions to report thereon. 

The Prgsident of the Convention, Rev. Dr. 
Parxgman, explained his position, and the reason 
for the casting vove he gave yesterday, laying 
the subject on the table. It was his infelicity 
that the duty devoived on him of deciding the 
question ; and had the course of debate permit- 
ted, he should have been glad to have had the 
motion disposed of as Dr. Willard had indicated ; 
but it happened otherwise; and believing that 
that sudject ought not to be brought in here to 
disturb the harmony of the Convention, he had 
given the vote he did. But he felt it his duty 
to say that he entertained as deep an abhorrence 
of the fugitive slave law as any man possibly 
could; and should a poor flying fugitive come to 
his door, seeking protection or concealment from 
his pursuers, there was a place in his house, 
(he would not tell where it was, lest it might 
endanger his safety,) where he could be con- 
zealed, and his necessities relieved. He had 
listened with profound respect to his venerable 
friend, and heartily concurred in the sentiments 
he had advanced, and the views he had expressed 
as to the proper disposition of the subject, in re- 
terring it to the Committee of Arrangements. 

Rev. Dr. Gannerr said it was with extreme 
reluctance that he felt compelled to oppose the 
motion of his aged friend and brother. Yet he 
felt it to be an imperative duty. He differed 
from him entirely, as to the propriety of taking 
op this subject again. He wished to exclude it 
wholly frem the proceedings uf this body. It 
was urged that we should be misunderstood if 
we did not take some action upon it. And so 
we should be misunderstood Jet us take what | 
action we might on the subject. Let us say or 
do what we will, our motives will be miscon- 
strued or misrepresented. ‘The extreme abolition 
press will misconstrue, and misrepresent our 
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action, if we do not come entirely up to their view 
of the subject. And we shall be misunderstood | 
on the other hand by those who will think we} 
have gone too far. And so it is impossible to} 
act in any way without being subject to misun- | 
derstanding, and even misrepresentation. The! 
argument, therefore, that we shall be misunder- | 
stood, should be set aside. 

The second argument, that having had the | 
subject thrust upon us, we are obliged to con- | 
sider and dispese of it, he thought equally un-| 
sovuad. According to that kind of reasoning, | 
we should be obliged to entertain any subject 
that any person attending here might see fit to | 
present to the meeting. It might be a resolution | 
on the subject of free trade, or free postaye, or 
on @ ay opet subject however foreiga to the 
purpoy ®s the Convention. Am I wrong, 
then, ™ saying that this subject is foreign to the 
purposes of the Convention! We do not come 
here to pass a resolution that light is pleasant to 
the eyes: that Christianity isa blessing. He 
doubted whether we could agree on any resolu- 
tion. Is this Convention called to diseuss free | 
trade ; free postage , Prof. Agazzis’ theory of | 
the diversity of the origin of the human race, or | 
the theory of the unity of mankind! He rose, | 
if possibl2 to have what he maintained, distinetly | 
understood, that this subject was foreign to the | 


purposes of this Convention; and that if subjects | 
of this kind are to be introduced here, it will | 
expel many from futare Conventions, who have | 
in times past delighted to be here. As for him- 
self he would not be betrayed in an expression 
of opinion one way or the other, as to the fugi- 
tive slave law. He protested (that was the only 
word that would answer his purpose ;) he pro- 
tested against any attempt to force that subject 
upon the consideration of this body. 

Rev. Mr. Simmons, of Springfield, wished to 
have the subject referred to the Committe of 
Arrangements, with instructions to make a_re- 
port jast before the close of the Convention. In 
this way the discussion might be avoided, and 
we could goon and take up the other resolutions 
already reported by the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Ranrovt, of Beverly, expressed 
his repugnatice to entertaining this subject in 
the Convention. He thought it would destroy 
its usefulness in the future, ifit did not prove the 
end of it. He moved to lay the motion of Dr. 
Willard on the table. This was lost by a vote 
of 50 to 53. 

Rev. Dr. Farry, expressed his abhorrence of 
the law. But he was opposed to referring the 
subject to the Committee. If the subject must 
be considered here, let us have a full and fair 
discussion of it, and consider it in its whole 
length and breadth. He was understood, how- 
ever, to deprecate the discussion of it in this 
Convention. ‘There was the right of petition and 
remonstrance. He would be willing to unite 
in any suitable demonstration against the law. 

Rev. Mr. Ricuarpson, of Chelsea, spoke of 
the propriety of discussing the fundameutal 
truths of Christianity, when they were most in 
danger, as they had been put in jeopardy by this 
law. 

Rev. Mr. Osoop, of New York, said he had 
always attended these occasions with pleasure, 
and had tried to do his part to render them inter- 
esting and profitable. But if these sectional 
and agitating «questions were to be brought up 
for discussion here, he must express his convic- 
tion, that the utility and interest of these meet- 
ings are atan end. It might even result ina 
sectional separation of our body, and then fare- 
well to these times of union and harmony ; fare- 
well to this Convention. If we were to intro- 
duce every thing here, he should want to bring 
in something on the reform of social abuses; the 
rewards ot labor, &c. He thought some of 
these things demanded our attention as much as 
the question of slavery. But he was opposed to 
introducing any sharp resolutions here, even on 
the subject of theology. 

We come here to discuss harmoniously those 
spiritual interests, which most concern us as 
a denowination, and every thing foreign to this 
purpose should be excluded. 

Rev. Mr. Hatt, of Dorchester, replied to the 
objection that this subject was foreign to the pur- 
poses of the Convention. He alluded to the in- 
troduction of the case of Dr. Massoch, an exiled 
foreigner, and compared it with the case of 
thousands of our own brethren, who are suf- 
fering from a worse than Austrian oppression. 
He did not see why it was any more foreign to 
the purposes of this Convention to consider oue 
than the other. It had been said that the young 
were not interested in certain kinds of preaching. 
One thing he knew, they had become weary ofa 
lifeless Christianity, that cannot help forward a 
living reform. 

Rev. Rurvs Ex.is, of Northampton, said he 
supposed we had come together to discuss ques- 
tions of truth and duty. This he regarded asa 
question of thatkind. It was a simple question in 
cauistry, whether the individual conscience shall 
take the supremacy of the laws of the land. Am 
I bound to obey the law, or follow the dictates of 
my conscience, supposing a conflict to occur be- 
tween them? Heconsidered it a tair question in 
ethics. While he should feel bound to she!ter a 











} and do nothing. 





fugitive slave, there are others in doubt what 


they should do. ‘There is an aged brother in this 
Convention, whose Christianity no one doubts, 
who is undecided as to what he should do in this 
emergency ; who says he should hesitate: This 
is therefore a plain question of Christian duty, 
and we have come together, as Christian breth- 
ren, in conference and convention, to discuss just 
such questions. 

Rev. Josera Oscoop, of Cohgsset, said; It 
has been denied by the Congress of the United 
States; by respectable men ; and he was sorry 
to say, by ministers of the gospel of Jesus Christ, 
that there is a law higher than the Constitution. 
As far as he could learn from the New Testa- 
ment; and from the conduct of the apostles and 
martyrs, he supposed that the law of God had 
always been regarded, by Christian men, as su- 
perior, in authority, to the law of man. And it 
was because that principle had been upheld by 
the church, and especially by our Puritan ances- 
tors, that we were here to-day, in the exercise 
of religious rights For himself he would be 
glad to merge the political into the religious as- 
pects of the question, and take up the subject as 
presented in the beautiful sermon we had heard 
this morning, and in tue remarks of the last 
speaker, Rev. Mr. Ellis. 


The motion to refer the subject to the Commit- 
tee was carried by a large majority, whereupon 
the Chairman of the Committee immediately of- 
fered the following resolution. 


Resolved, That we regard with profound sor- 
row and detestation the provisions of a Jaw, re- 
cently enacted by our National Legislature, and 
known as the Fugitive Slave Bill; that we be- 
lieve this opinion to be general ; and we are de- 
termined to use all righteous measures to secure 
its speedy rspeal. 


Rev. Dr Gannett, expressed his dissatisfac- 
tion, and said the resolution did not glance at the 
question that had been raised. 

Rev Mr. Pierpont, spoke on the supremacy 
of the divine law, and took the ground that if we 
do not recognize it we are practical atheiste. 

Rev. Mr. Bettows said there was no such 
question in the country, as whether God is su- 
preme, and his laws above human laws. The 
question is whether it is the will of God that we 
should submit to the Jaw of the Jand. Itisa 
question in casuistry, about which the best of 
persons may honestly differ. 

The Convention adjourned till 2 o’clock, P. M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


One of the Vice Presidents, occupying the 
chair, stated that the resolution offered by the 
Committee, on the subject of the Fugitive Slave 
Law, was still before the Convention. 

Rev. Mr. Hareinctros, of Hartford, Conn., 
explained his position in regard to this subject, 
and avowed himself in favor of the resolution. 

The resolution was then submitted to a vote, 
and adopted without a dissenting voice. 

The Vice President, stated that the third reso- 
lution, which had been temporarily laid on the 
table, to make way for the disposition of this 
subject, was now before the Convention. 

Rev. Mr. Nicutincate, of Chicopee, spoke to 
this resolution. He alluded to the happy dispo- 
sition of the subject, which had to some extent 
disturbed the harmony of the Convention, and 
compared it to the mist, which, having ‘* obscur- 
ed our morning sky, and troubled us with storms, 
has, in part, been dissipated, by the action of 
the atmosphere ; part will gather in clouds about 


| the setting sun, and part will go to form the glo- 
| rious arch of the rainbow.”’ 


The objects presented in this resolution are 
essential to the life of our churches. 

There can be no life in any body without ac- 
tivity. The church that will live must do some- 
thing—must do something as a church. The 
individual Christian will act in his private 
sphere, and so live. ‘lhe church must have its 
associated action, else it cannot be a church, a 
true and living member of the body of Christ. 
We feel the want of social life in our churches, 
and of union in our body, and it can only be 
supplied, by uniting together as churches, and 


|as a denomination, in doing our own Christian 


work. Our ministry at large; our societies for 
the benefit and employment of the poor, have 
given new life to the churches where they exist. 
A missionary enterprise will unite us all; give 
unity to our whole denomination; life to all our 
churches, and open a new channel, through 
which water will flow from the fountain of God, 
for the refreshing of the nations. 

Mr. Geo. G. Cuannine, spoke in favor of the 
missionary enterprise 

Rev. Mr. Nure, of Scituate, expressed his 
personal interest in the subject; alluded to his 
journey through the West, and spoke of the 
great field of labor there, already white for the 
harvest. He thought the great difficulty was 


;} the want of young men to enter upon it. 


Hon. Atsert Fearne, spoke of the want of 
interest in the missionary enterprise, and com- 
pared the deep interest the fugitive slave ques- 
tion excited with the apathy and indifference 
with which this subject was regarded. He ex- 
pressed incidentally his sense of the injustice of 
slavery, and said he «ould be willing to sacrifice 
all he was worth if it could be the means of free- 
ing the country from the institution. But this 
was not the only evil to be remedied. There 
are millions of other persons, who are absorbed 
in selfishness and sin, alienated from God, and 
in need of salvation. They are bound fast in 
the fetters of sin. And we look on, knowing 
the awful consequences that must overtake them, 
He spoke of the want of mis- 
sionaries at the West, in California, and else- 
where. Our children, educated here in New 
Kngland, in the Unitarian faith, go off there, 
and they have such a repugnance to the preach- 
ing they hear at other places of worship, that 
they svon cease to go at all, and becoming more 
and more subject to worldly and evil influences, 
they feel Jess the restraints of their religious 
training, and are sometimes led on to twin. He 
related one such instance that had come to his 
knowledge, and yet we see our sons going to 
these countries, and send no missionaries with 
them; we build no churches for them. He 
knew of one Orthodox church that did more for 
the missionary cause, every year, than all our 
churches in this region put together. It was not 
the want of the wealth that we did not do more. 
It was not the want of intellect. In these respects 
we could compare favorably with any other denom- 
ination. He urged the necessity of giving the 
means, and accompanying it with our prayers, 
for the promotion of missionary enterprise. 

Rev. H. W. Bettows said, he believed the 
reason the Unitarian denomination do not move 
in the missionary cause is because they lack the 
conviction of its importance. ‘The plain reason 
why the Orthodox have done, and are doing, so 
much for missions is because they believe souls 
are dying for the want of the saving knowledge 
of Jesus Christ. 

We have in a great measure the true view of 
the evil of sin; but have we that conviction of 
its consequences which moves our Orthodox 
friends to such efforts for the salvation of souls? 
He believed that souls were perishing, and for 
aught he knew everlastingly, for the want of the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. He alluded to the 
discourse preached by Mr. Brooks in the morn- 
ing. It did not satisfy him, beautiful as it was, 
and much as he responded to many of its enno- 
bling sentiments. He believed that the radical 
principle of that discourse could never awaken a 
missionary effort. What was the doctrine of that 
discourse? That honesty would save a man. 
He would not be thought wanting in reverence 
for this virtue, heart-honesty, sincerity, truthful- 
ness ; but if he understood the maiter, the Gos- 
pel was the means of attaining this honesty. 
‘This honesty is such a difficult thing that the 
world knew little about it till Jesus Christ came 
into the world, and gave us the means of attain- 
ing it. 

We have been. ever describing the Christian 
character, instead of lo ‘king to the means by which 
it is to be attained. We must come back to the 
discussion ot the first principles of the Gospel. 
He thought we were in an error on this point. 
When he saw the discourse we listened to this 
morning so generally approved, he felt sensible 
that he was in a small minority on this sub- 
ject. He regarded Christianity as a system of 
means ; but he did not find this fact to be very 
strongly impressed on the great body of Unita- 
rians. That single idea had become an era in 
his professional career. It had given new life 
and interest to his labors as a minister of Christ. 
He who agreed with him in that, he cared not 
how they might differ about retribution, or any 
other question of theology or metaphysics, was 
a co-worker and fellow-laborer with him. The 
Gospel is a remedy, and no man can dispense 
with it. No man can be saved without it. 

Rev. Dr. Oscoop, of Springfield, said he 


ought to make an apology for rising to speak, 
but when he hemonaieined -that he had been in- 
vited to take a seat in the Convention he did not 
feel that it was necessary. He must confess 
that he had heard some most precious truth ; 
he had been deeply interested in the discussions 
of this afiernoon, as he had also on the previous 
day. Said he, ~‘ If you carry out the principles 
uttered here, this afternoon, you will have the 
missionary spirit. It is this that has produced 


He commented also on the sermon preached this 
morning and thought it exceedingly defective, in 
not recognizing more distinctly the agency of 
the Gospel in producing moral honesty or good- 
ness. The Gospel of Jesus Christ is necessary 
to make men see what lying is. He spoke of 
the condition of the heathen, as being destitute 
of that moral honesty and truth which are produc- 
ed by faith in Jesus Christ. Such was the tes- 
timony of the missionaries. He expressed the 
gratification it would give him to see this 
church crowded with people to listen to such 
doctrines as we have heard this afteruoon. If 
you go on in this way no orthodox man will lift 
up his voice against you. 

Rev. Mr. Simmons, of Springfield, and pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church, said he was glad 
Dr. Osgood had found that he and the Unita- 
rians were so nearly together. He and his 
friend Mr Bellows reminded him of two war- 
riors, where the contending armies come so near 
together that they stood side by side, with their 
bayonets crossed, pointing in opposite directions. 
He wished to offer a word of explanation re- 
specting the sermon of his friend and Br. Brooks, 
who was not now present in the Convention. 
His sermon had been called a defective view of 
the subject. He supposed Mr. Brooks in- 
tended it should be a defective view. Ev- 
ery sermon was a defective view of Chris- 
tianity 2s a system. It was only an exhi- 
bition of a particular idea, which was certainly 
true, that without that moral quality which he 
called honesty a man is not saved. Mr. Brooks 


Means by which that moral excellence is to be 
attained. 

Rev. Mr. Bettows was not in favor of cover- 
ing up any differences, of opinion that exist 
among us. He thought error injurious and de- 
structive, and he had no desire to obliterate 
those distinctions and differences which may 
obtain among us. 

Rev. C. Patrrey, also thouzht Mr. Brooks 
was misapprehended. His definition of honesty 
indicated more than was generally attributed to 
the word. It described a state of moral good- 
ness, a state that was receptive of divine influ- 
ences, and which he conceived to be perfectly 
consistent with the idea of christianity as a sys- 
tem of means and influences, 

Rev. Dr. Fartey, agreed with Mr. Bellows 
in regard to covering up any difference of opin- 
ion that exist among us. He had not heard a 
word that had shaken his conviction of the cor- 
rectness of Mr. Brooks's sermon. He accepted 
the view it presented heartily. And where, he 
asked, is the novelty of what the brother from 
New York has so eloquently stated ? When 
and where hav2 Unitarians held that the gospel 
is not a remedy—a system of means for the re- 
covery of mankind from sin, through Jesus 
Christ? From his earliest experience he had 
never had any other view. With all his ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Unitarians he 
knew of nothing inconsistent with the idea of 
the gospel as a system of mears. The peculiar- 
ity of his friend consisted in his views of human 
depravity, which had not appeared in the dis- 


his own feelings in regard to the 
committee ms the motion of Mr. 
to express his dissent, as he wa 

do, from the sentiments eet pa tend 
of human depravity, remarking at the same tj 
what an interesting discussion might have take : 
place on that subject, if the time had Not 
consumed on another to: 
to have been introdu 


the missionary spirit in the orthodox churches.”’ | 1) 
tor, sar Mr. Hosmer, inviting the 
to meet there next year. The letter wag 

to the Committee of Arrangements. referred 


the Conveation adjourned. 


ed by Rev. George W. 
Mass. from John 13: 25,26 ‘He 
ing on Jesus’ oreast, saith unto him, Lord, wi 
is it? And when he had dipped the sq,” 
gave it to Judas Iscariot, the son of Simon.” 
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After a prayer, offered by Rev. Dr, Farley 
RELIGIOUS SERVICE ON THURSDAY EVeENtNg, 
The sermon on og a evening Was preach. 
riggs, of Plymouth 
’ then, ly. 


SOP, he 
The preacher began by noticing the singular 


contras: between the three characters Which are 
presented in the text—the beloved disciple, the 
traitor, and the Redeemer. . 
draw a picture of the conflicting elements of hu. 
man nature, in gigantic porportions? 
we may 
thought. 
such deep contrasts appear. 
mon passion, and of glorious integrity are seen 

There are possibilities of glory, and dread pos. 
sibilities—realities of shame. Tyrants and he. 
roes stand before us on the same pages of histo. 
ry, and in the age of martyrs, we find the perse. 
cutor and thetraitor. To gain a just view of 
human nature, we must look upon life as it js 

omitting neither side ofthe picture. In history 
and in our consciousness, we may find the 
brighter elements, and the darker ones, jg 
strange association. We should not vilify he. 


Would doubtless agree with gentlemen as to the ia » Yet mach more, we should not deif 


Did Jesus mean tg 


At least 
take the scene as a symbol of tha 
Look at life, and similar, though not 
Examples of de. 


he traitor is one illustration of its tendep. 


cies as truly as the saint. 


How deeply, ‘then, the spiritual experience 


must be, which shall destroy the sinful tenden. 
cy, and make the heart a temple of the Spirit! 
How deep it must be, to keep these brighter 
sympathies, the flashings of nobl 
becoming only transient gleams,which may never 
rise into an unfading glorious light. No superficial 
remedies, no general, external advancement of 
the character will avai}. 
take the growing refinement, the civilization of 
the world, for its Christianization. 
may only be a more attractive garb throw, 
around the same selfishness of heart. Beneath 
the peaceable forms of occupation, the most ip. 
tense selfishness may reign. 
his Just, while it still remains with unabated 
power. 
lite, there may be an absolute departure from 
Christ’s law of brotherhood. Civilization nurses 
many vices, while it removes the brutalities of 
uncultivated life. It creates the spirit of compe- 
tition rather than 
strengthens the feeling which Christianity aims 
to destroy. 
for the world. The law of Regeneration must 
remain while man continues to be man. 
vert to the text as presenting the true position for 
man, as well as imaging the conflicting elements 
of his nature. 
the holy truth, clinging to his Lord alone, and 
the traitor in his nature shall depart, leaving his 
fellowship of love unbroken and eternal. 


er feeling from 


Men sometimes mis. 


Civilization 


Man may refine 


Amidst the most graceful courtesies of 


that of brotherhood, and 
That is not the true physician 


We re- 


Let him lean upon the: breast of 








cussion; but from which he (Dr. F.) wholly 

dissented. He would do justice to what we had | 
called ‘*a precious faith.’’ Let that faith be 

seen and felt in its reforming power, and there 

is no reason, why we should not engage in mis- 

sionary movements. 
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The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
The fourth resolution was then stated by the 
chair, which was as follows: 


4th. Resolved, That, as a distinguishing cnar- 
acteristic of our denomination has always been 
to seek for the elements of pure Christian truth, 
and to enforce their direct application to human 
life; we feel it to be our duty, at the present 
time, to authenticate the principles of Christian 
faith, by Scripeural study, by intelligent inquiry, 
and by practical piety, and thes to meet the| 
skepticism, the indecision, and the worldliness 
of our times. 


Mr. .G. W. Warren, of Boston, spoke on the 
importance of young men, in the larger cities, 
being drawn into places of worship, and brought 
under religious influences. Jt was the only 
thing that could save them from skepticism and 
immorality. 

Rev. Tuomas Hitt, of Waltham, made a 
statement of his faith, touching the supernatural 
character of Christianity. He believed in the 
innate depravity of man—not acquired depravity 
of character, nor an original taint of the soul ; 
but the depravity of the will, whereby it is op- 
posed to God, and is only overcome by the spirit 
of God, operating through the religion of Jesus 
Christ. Consequently he believed in Christian- 
ity as a system of supernatural means and agen- 
cies for the recovery of man. He thought high- 
ly of natural theology, yet it was trash compar- 
ed with the Gospel. He found nothing in na- 
ture about sin; no evidence of immortality that 
could satisfy ais mind. He must turn to the ev- 
idences of Christianity. He accepted the fact 
that Jesus Christ was crucified, that he died, 
was buried, and rose again. He accepted Chris- 
tianity as a supernatural religion. It found man 
in a state of depravity and guilt, and its aim was 
to regenerate him, and save him from his sin. 
Jesus Christ came into the world to reconcile 
men to God, and this implied enmity and unrec- 
onciliation on the part of man. He saw no way 
of recovery from this condition except through 
Jesus Christ. There is no holiness except ia 
obedience, and no hope of salvation. No man, 
but one, ever did any act from those motives 
which constitute it a holy act who had not been 
regenerated by influences above nature. 

Rev. Mr. Exuis, of Northampton, expressed 
his concurrence in these views, and thought there 
were many of the clergy who entertained the 
same view. Those present who held this view 
were requested to hold up their hands, and quite 
a respectable number of persons did so. 

Mr. Davin Reep, of Boston, made some re- 
marks on the subject of human depravity, with 
a view to prevent a misunderstanding of terms, 
one of the speakers, Mr. Hill, having expressed 
his belief in total depravity, which was after- 
wards qualified to mean depravity of the will. 








The fourth resolution was unanimously adopt- 


The fifth resolution was stated by the chair, 
which read as follows :— 


5th. Resolved, That while we gratefully re- 
member the labors of a faithful father in the min- 
istry, Rev. Exizan Dunsar, of Peterborough, 
and the active zeal and philanthropy of a young- 
er brother, Rev. Mr. Perkins, of Cincinnati, 
who have passed on from their earthly life, we 
have cause for rejoicing, in view of our present 
need, that during the past year no active minister 
of our Christian connection, with a single excep- 
tion, has been removed by death. 


Hon. Mr. Prentiss, of Keene, N. H., paid a 
warm tribute tothe memory and character of Mr. 
Dunbar, and 

Rev. H. W. Bettows spoke of the Christian 
excellence and great moral worth, of Mr. Per- 
kins, dwelling especially upon his devoted labors 
for the poor of the city of his residence, the high 
respect of the people for him, and of his great 
talents as an extemporaneous and eloquent preach- 
er. 
The resolution was adopted by the uprising 
of the whole assembly. 

The following gentlemen were appointed a 
Committee of Arrangements for 1851. Rev’s 
Charles H: Brigham, E. E. Hale, R. C. Water- 
ston, Henry Stearns Esq., and A. H. Howard, 
M. D 


The following resolution was offered by Rev. 
Calvin Lincoln, and adopted by a unanimous up- 
rising of the assembly. 


Resolved, That in the midst of the generous, 
Christian hospitalities with which we have been 
surrounded, we tender our most hearty thanks to 
this Christian society, and to our friends of ever 
religious body, for that cordial welcome, whic 
has made Springfield to usa delightful home. 


Rev. Dr. Gannett, moved a vote of thanks 
to the committee of arrangements for the excel- 
lent manner in which they had discharged their 








duties the present year, which was unanimously 
He also took the occasion to express 


delightful one 
the cars bore us rapidly on, it seemed as if x 
ture had hung out her banners for some trivi 
phal occasion. 
glory. 
the hill-sides, the woods, gorgeous with crimso 
and gold, were as if the sunset had been over 
turned and had poured out all its colors, 484 
new element upon them. 
valley appeared more like some realm of poetry, 
than a part of this prosaic world. A meetiig 
which brought so many friends together undet 
such pleasant auspices could not fail to be inte 
estifig. 


AUTUMNAL CONVENTION. 


Our report of this Convention is so full that 


we have neither room nor occasion for many re- 
marks upon it. 
number of those present was large, and they 
were received by our friends in Springfield with 
an open hospitality which seemed to have no 
limit, either in extent or heartiness. Not only 
| Unitarians, but many Orthodox families opened 
their houses and welcomed strangers of another 

creed as if they had been ancient friends. lt 
would have been a sufficient compensation for 
attending the Convention, simply to see so ad- 
mirable an example of generous and practical 
liberality. 
done away when men, without sacrificing in the 
least their own convictions, hold and maintain 
them in a spirit of brotherly kindness. Spring- 
field has always seemed to us one of the three 
or four most beautiful towns in New England. 
The hospitality of its people has given it, for us, 
a new charm. 


The weather was perfect, the 


The evils of sectarianism are almost 


Among those who attended the different meet- 


ings was the venerable Dr. Osgood. He was 
there, of course, not because of any theological 
sympathy with those who composed the conven- 
tion, for no one ever doubted his Orthodoxy, but 
as a Christian gentleman, interested in what 
was interesting his friends and neighbors. To 
us, it was the most instructive event of the whole 
occasion. 
fact that there may be the unity of a friendly 
spirit amidst the greatest diversity of opinions. 


It was a practical illustration of the 


The journey to and from Springfield was 4 
On either side of the way,% 


The autumn foliage was in is 


In every direction, in the valleys and 


The Connecticut 


In regard to the doings of the Convention,— 


we think that what took place must suggest the 
importance of a different and more orderly meth- 
od of transacting business. 


If it be found practically that the subjects in- 


troduced by a regularly appointed business com- 
mittee are to be thrust aside and kept out, in 
order to introduce new subjects, which largé 
numbers are indisposed to discuss and did not 
attend the meeting to discuss, it must end in 
keeping many away. Few persons will take* 
long journey for the sake of listening to speeches 
on matters which do not particularly belong 
the occasion. 


We should not, however, so much object ” 


the speeches. Ifany persons suppose themselves 
gifted with light on any question of the 48) 
beyond what is possessed by their brethren, and 
are anxious to communicate it,—though it be* 
subject which we have heard discussed eve! 
day for a year past,—we should be willing for 
the sake of gratifying them to listen te thet 
views during any reasonable time. But we do 
object most seriously to their attempting to mab? 
o.hers responsible for their opinions. 
that such a body, self-appointed, has no right 
pass resolutions which are to go forth as an e* 
pression of the opinions of the Unitarian denom 
nation. Above all, a small majority has ne right 
under such circumstances to pass resolutio" 
implicating all whether they do or do not 2gr 
to them. 
sprung like a trap on those who have met . 
friends, and urged on the assumption that they 
are now compelled both to vote and to we 0" * 
particular side or stand before the prblic 1° 
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We object to such resolutions equally, wheth- 


er we agree or disagree with what they contain. 
Such a Convention is in no proper sense of the 
word a representative body, and it has no right 
or authority to pass resolves as such. Besides, 
where is this toend! If this custom be intro- 
duced, every man who has some project or idea 
which he thinks of great moment to society, will 
be glad to gain for it the sanction of such an 
assembly. The questions of tariff or free trade, 
of mutual banking, of Fourierism, and a hundred 
others, seem to different individuals to be the 
great questions of the day, and to involve more 
serious consequences than any law respecting 
fugitive slaves. Whether they are or are not 
as important as is supposed, it is obvious that 
they are not the questions on which it is fitting 
that such a convention should pass resolutivns. 

We are opposed to such resolutions, not be- 
cause we are indisposed in a proper way to ex- 
press our views on the subject of Slavery or 
Slave laws. As our readers know, we have 
long since, and repeatedly stated our opinions in 
the Register on both points ; nor are we likely 
in future to refrain from doing so,any more than 
we have in the past. Our purpose is simply to 
comment ona method:of conducting business, 
which if continued must break up these annua! 
meetings. We would not be misunderstood. 
We do not object to the di8cussion of any sub- 
ject which is introduced through the business 
committee ; though we think it very desirable 
that it should be known beforehand what sub- 
jects will be brought before the convention.— 
What we object to is the passing of resolutions, 
on matters which are generally understood to be 
aside from the special business of the meeting, 
by means of which a minority are made to ap- 
pear responsible for ideas and opinions which, 
in that form, they do not choose to be responsi- 
ble for; and which, above all, the convention has 
no right or authority to send forth as the views 
of the denomination. 

A large part of the discussion was interesting 
and profitable, and the gathering on Wednesday 
evening was exceedingly agreeable. Hampden 
Hall was filled with hosts and guests—the tea- 
table was most hospitably loaded and attended— 
excellent speeches, interspersed with delightful | 





[Fr the Register.) 
NORTH ANDOVER. 


ConsecraTION OF A CEMETERY. 


A beautiful spot of wooded and open ground, 
in the North (first) Parish of Andover, sur- 
rounded by hills and in view of a quiet lake, 
was consecrated last week as a Rural Cemetery. 
The day was cloudless and comfortably warm, 
the assembly large, and the religious exercises 
were of deep interest,—animated, fervent, and 
filled with a Christian spirit of cheerful faith and 
hope. The Indian associations with the place 
afforded striking allusions, and the autumn sea- 
son, with its falling leaves, dying flowers and 
«shocks of corn fully ripe’ was specially ap- 
propriate to the services. They commenced 
with the following hymn, written for the occa- 
sion by a friend from Milton Hill, whom many 
will recognise from the character of her stanzas. 

We comme, to consecrate to-day, 
With spirits hushed, and words of prayer, 


A sweet, still spot—that we may lay, 
In days to come, our loved ones there. 


Bat yesterday "twas common ground— 
Henceforth, not tven « flower shall spring 
Out from its bosom, but shall be 

Unto our hearts, a holy thing. 


We stand among our future graves, 
Around us lies the unbroken sod, 

And who shall first be slumbering here, 
None knoweth, save the Ornniscient God. 


When grief shal! darken in the soul, 
And dust to dust, with many a tear, 
Be given—O Father ! then let love 
Come down to meet the mourner here. 


Notices of New Publications. 


A Greex anp Enouisn Lexicon or THe New Tésta- 
MENT. By Edward Robinson, D.D., LL.D., &c., &c. 
A new Edition, revised, aad in great part re-written. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. Sold in Boston by 
Crosby & Nichols. 


The first edition of Dr. Robinson’s Lexicon of 
the New Testament was published in 1836, and 
immediately three rival editions of it appeared in 
England, which were soon followed by two abricg- 
ments. After a period of eleven years a new edi- 
tion was called for here. Butas very important 
works on the interpretation of the New Testament 
had during those eleven years been published, and 
as Dr. Rebinson’s own tame had been taken up 
partly in a visit to the Holy Land, but principally 
in the daily interpretation of the New Testament 
before large classes of young men preparing for 
the ministry, he found that his earlier work needed 
to be thoroughly revised and almost entirely re- 
written. This great labor he has gone through 
during the last three years, and we now have its 
results in the work before us. 

We have such confidence in the author’s labori- 
ous accuracy, in his conscientious, enlightened 
and unwearied industry, as well as in his great 
and varied attainments, that we recognise at’ once 
his weight as an authority in all matters pertaining 
to Biblical criticism, but especially in this particu- 
lar department. It would require a very thorough 
and extended examination, or rather use, of the 
Lexicon, to form a critical opinion respecting its 
peculiar merits and defects. We have been able 
to examine it only in small parts and with refer- 
ence to particular matters. The plan is, to give, 
first, the radical meaning of each word, and then 
to deduce from it, “in logical (not histosical) or- 
der, all the significations which occur in the New 
Testament.” ‘There can, we suppose, be no ques- 
tion as to the author’s success in giving the primi- 
tive signification of words. In the second and 
more difficult part of his work, he has brought to 
his aid a vast amount of collateral learning. By 
his thorough acquaintance with Hebrew and with 
the classical Greek, and more especially by con- 
stant reference to Hellenistic and the later Greek 
writers, he has done a great deal to bring out 
clearly and with authority the secondary signifi- 
cance of words, as well as some of the remoter 
shades of meaning that gather round particular 











| expressions. So far as the author confines himself 


to the definition of single words, however remote 


' . . | from the primitive meaning, we have yet found 
music, were listened to, and the evening spent} 


in cordial greetings, will be long remembered by 
all who were present. 


| no instance in which he does not seem to us cor- 
rect. If he had stopped here, leaving inquirers to 
find out for themselves the interpretation of doubt- 
ful passages with the aid of his definitions, he 
would have done all that is strictly required by a 
Lexicon, and his success, we believe, wouli have 
been perfect. Even when the words belong to 
disputed questions, a great amount of valuabie in- 
formation in a condensed form will be found to 
illustrate their meaning. We would refer to the 
word baptizo as an @dmirable example to show 
how much appropriate knowledge, all within the 
legitimate province of a Lexieon, may be brought 
into the limits of a dictionary. The whole argu- 
ment, or all that is necessary to carry it out, is 
there. 

But in going beyond words, the author has not 
always, we chink, been equally fortunate. “ At- 
teation,” he says, “has been given to the interpre- 
tatiou of difficult passages ; in order that the work 
may, in some measure, supply the place of a more 
extended Commentary.” This brings the work at 
once on disputed ground. Instead of furnishing 
simply the elementary knowledge of words, out of 
which we are to construct our theories of doctrines, 
it enters into the department of dogmatic theology, 
and decides for us what those doctrines are. 

As an example, Dr. Robinson, under the word 
dikaiosune (t:ghteousness) gives some six or seven 
different definitions, 1» every one of which we as- 
sent as true. The primitive meaning he states as 
the doing or being what is just and right. Under 
one head he says, it is “spoken of that righteous- 
ness which has regard to God and the divine law, 
viz., either (1) merely external and consisting in 
the observance of external precepts,” (as the right- 
cousness which is in the law, Rom. x. 3, 5,) “ where 
it is contrasted” (with the righteousness through 
faith ;) or (2) internal, where the heart is right 
with God, piety towards God, and thence righteous- 





In beauty we would clothe the spot, 
And oh! may help and grace be given 
To robe our lives in beauty too, 

And make our resting place in Heaven. 

The other services were Introductory Prayer 
and Reading of Scriptures, by Rev. Mr. Poole, 
an Address by Rev. Wm. T. Briggs, Prayer of| 
Consecration, bv Rev. Francis C. Williams. 

Closing Hymn, (Old Hundred.) 

Benediction. 

After these were concluded, the lots for burial 
were sold at auction ; one of the princely mer- 
chants of Boston, a native of the North Parish, 
bidding off the choice of the first two, at an hun- 
dred dollars each. The plan and success of the 
whole undertaking are proof of the enterprise of 
the thriving town, and we trust that the harmo- 
ny so plainly shown among their peaceful and 
lovely scenery may long remain unbroken. 





Curistian Inquirer. Our friends of the In- 
quirer are right. They need make no apology 
te us for plain speaking. Our confidence in 
them and their correspondent J. F. C. is such, 
that we shall use no c2remony when we may 
have occasion to meet their arguments or oppose 
their views. Such collisions do not throw the 
shade of a shadow over our kiné personal feel- 
ings and our perfect confidence in them. 





Erratum. We are sorry to have marred in 
the least anything so perfect in its way as the 
little poem published week before last, entitled 
** The Cricket to September,’’ where at the be- 
ginning of the fourth stanza we turned ‘* jife’s 
rest’’ into a thing so dull and tame as “‘life’s 
zest.’’ 











News | from. the Churches 





UnrrariAN Preacuine ar’ York, (Pa.) We 
are happy to learn that Rev. Dr. Burnap of Bal- 
timore, during a recent vacation, was requested 
to preach at York, Pa., a place of about 10,000 
inhabitants. He accordingly preached there on 
the first Sabbath in September. His audiences, 
considering the weather, were large, and mani- 
fested a very deep interest in his preaching. 
‘* There is, says Dr. B. an excellent hall, which 
can be procured on very favorable terms. And 
in.a few months I hope to make an arrangement 
for preaching there on a series of week days.”’ 


New Society at Cuinton. Rev. Mr. Lin- 
coln, Secretary of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, preached Jast Sabbath at Clinton, a man- 
ufacturing place near Lancaster, to large and at- 
tentive audiences. We understand that a society 
has been organized there, and arrangements have 
been made for the support of public worship for 


a year. 


Greenrietp. We understand that Rev. Her- 
mon Snow has accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the Unitarian Society at Greenfield till 
the first of May. 


Sovrn Narticx. Rev. James Thurston, late 
of Billerica, has been invited to preach at South 
Natick for six months. 





ness, godliness, vital religion.” These, and other 
definitions are supported by their appropriate au- 
thorities, and furnish us the means of translating 
the word for ourselves wherever we may find it. 
But Dr. Robinson is afraid to trust us with his own 


| definitions, and under the last definition that we 


have quoted, where righteousness is represented 
as “internal, where the heart is Tight with 
God,” &c., he adds the following explanations: 
“ Hence in Paul’s writings, the righteousness of 
(from) God which is of (through) faith in Christ, 
i, €., the righteousness which God reckons or imputes 
to believers because of their faith in Christ.” Now 
we submit, that this is pare dogmatism, that the 
expression “ reckons or imputes” is not * logically” 
deduced from the words quoted, nor from the defi- 
nition given, but is entirely foreign to both, a 
needless, irrelevant and gratuitous interpolation. 
The literal construction of the passage from Dr. 
Robinson’s own definitions would be, “the piety 
towards God,”’ or “the vital godly religion” which 
comes through faith in Christ. As further illus- 
trations, less striking, however, than the one we 
have given, of this unfavorable mode of enforcing 
disputed doctrines, we would refer to the words, 
theos, pistis, logos, in all of which points at 
sssue among theologians are quietly assumed as if 
no doubt had ever been started. For example, un- 
der the word pistis or faith is this explanation, 
“faith in Christ’s death, as the ground of justifi- 
cation before God, i. q , saving faith,” Rom. iii : 22, 
25,26. “So from the connection absolutely, 1 
Cor. xv: 14, 17, Gal. ii: 16.” 


Dr. Robinson recommends to the student, and 
we heartily join him in the recommendation, * 
* first, to study the New Testament for himself, 
with only the help of his grammar and lexicon, 
giving close attention to the context and the logi- 
cal connection. In this way, whatever he acquires 
will be his own, and will remain with him.” But, 
if words like those quoted above, are put into the 
student’s mouth by the Lexicon, we see not in 
what sense it is that whatever he “ acquires will be 
his own.” It is even less so than when gained 
from an extended commentary, for there the rea- 
sons usually are given, but here the construction 
rests solely on the authority of the lexicon. 

Illustrations like that given above, might be 
multiplied to show that we have here not merely 
a lexicon, but an authoritative work on dogmatic 
theology. Something of the kind is perhaps near- 
ly inseparable from the nature of the work, and 
every young man who studies the New Testament 
in Greek with the aid of this lexicon should be 
presumed to have mind enough to separate simple 


definitions from doctrinal interpretations, so as to 


give to the former as much, and to the latter as 
little, weight as they deserve. What we have 
pointed out as an imperfection, is one which must 
exist till we find, what perhaps never will be found, 
aman of vast philological learning, thoroughly 
imbued with the Christian spirit, with a large com- 
prehension of the whole design of the gospel, who 
is able to stady out and to interpret the separate 
words and sentences of the New Testament by the 
light of the highest Christian knowledge and expe- 
rieace. As we cannot have that, what we most 
desire next, is a lexicon constructed according to 
the most enlightened principles of philological sci- 
ence without any reference to the doctrines which 
it may support or overthrow. As we have in 
Griesbach and Tischendorf a text of the New Testa- 
ment formded from judicious and extended colla- 


tions of the bést ancient manuscripts without ref- 
erence to any controversies or disputed doctrines, 
So we should rejoice to have a lexicon constructed 
according to the purest principles of its own sci- 
ence. 

We owe a great deal to Dr. Robinson for what 
he has done. His “ Biblical Researches in Pales- 
tine,” is one of those truly metropolitan works 
which send their treasures of knowledge into every 
province of a divided empire. All denominations 
of Christians may draw from it with equal confi- 
dence and gratitude. In his Lexicon are marks 
ot the same intelligence, learning, accuracy, fidel- 
ity and unbounded industry, It is an exceedingly 
valuable contribution to Theological Science, and 
is, to those not very familiar with Latin, by far the 
best manual they can have for the study of the 
Greek Testament, while it is the most convenient 
book of reference for the general student and 
scholar. We gladly recommend it to professional 
men generally, and to all who would study the 
New Testament in the original language. But 
while we recommend it to them in all other res- 
pects, we should ask them to receive with some 
caution any paraphrase it may give of any pas- 
sage which may be supposed to bear on points of 
controversial theology. At the same time we 
should add that in the fidelity of its definitions it 
furnishes the intelligent student with the means of 
correcting what may be erroneous translations. 


A Review or Pror. Stuart’s “ ConsciENCE AND THE 
— By Rev. R. W. Ciark of Portsmouth, 


This pamphlet is a series of thirteen articles, 
first published in the Boston Atlas, and re-printed 
in the present form, by a gentleman of this city, 
for gratuitous circulation. Its main object is to 
deprive slavery of the alleged sanction of Scriptural 
precept and precedent. It is argued, first, that 
even the Mosaic law, in its humane regard for 
slaves and its numerous provisions for their eman- 
cipation, tended to disallow and ultimately to ab-, 
rogate involuntary servitude, and, secondly, that, 
were it not so, it is disloyalty to Christ to go back 
to Moses for instruction on a subject on which the 
precepts and spirit of the gospel are explicit beyond 
a shadow of doubt. Every important passage of 
Scripture which bears upon slavery is brought up 
for discussion, while the duty of the Christian 
citizen with reference to fugitive slaves and the 
{then prospective} law for their restoration is treat- 
ed with equal boldness and soberness. The author 
has wrought a work worthy of his profession, and 
adapted to enhance his already well-earned repu- 
tation. We know of no contemporary treatise on 
the sulject of slavery, which could be read to more 
advantage, so free is it from all radical and des- 
tructive tendencies, so guarded are its statements, 
so amply verified its alleged facts, so cogent its 
reasonings, and so genuine and earnest its expres- 
sions of sympathy with the enslaved and with the 
cause of freedom. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


A plan has lately been started to lay out a new 
Cemetery in the vicinity of Boston. As the 
attempts which the city itself has made to pre- 
vent intramural burials and provide a general 
place for interment have hitherto proved ineffec- 
tual, a company has been formed, who hope to 
provide by private enterprise what is so much 
needed—a Cemetery for the use of the citizens 


generally without the city-limits. The spot 








in Roxbury and partly in Dorchester. 
about five miles distant from the centre of the | 
city. The Providence Railroad passes within | 
eighty rods of its western limit and the cars stop 
very near to it. The most direct way to it is| 
over Harrison Avenue and by Grove Hall. 
large party of gentlemen visited the grounds the 
other day and were much pleased with them. 
We learn from the daily papers that subscrip- 
tions for shares are rapidly filling up and there! 


trust that it will succeed. The impropriety, | 
or more properly speaking, the unhealthiness of | 


before a great while, all our burials wil] be out-' 
side of the town. 


to engross a large share of public attention. It 
is almost universally reprobated at the North, 
and the opinion is very generally expressed that 
it would be impossible to enforce it, at least in 
Massachusetts. The following extract from the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy's Jetter on the fugitive slave 
law is exceedingly interesting, as showing the 
feeling of the community at the time of the pas- 
sage of the old law of 1793. Mr. Quincy says : 


‘*The law of 1793 was not deficient in strength. 
It was ampie for its objects, and would have 
been as effectual in Massachusetts as it was else- 
where. Its utter inefficiency here, resulted 
solely from the unanimous spirit pervading the 
whole people of the state on the subject of that 
Law, and from the inwrought sovereignty, in 
the minds of the people of this state, of tha 
principle of the Constitution of the State, which 
secures to every human being, within it, the right 
of trial by jury in every case affecting his life, 
liberty, or property. 
‘‘The universality of this feeling, within this 
state, on this law, is attributed, most falsely, to 
the labors of a class of men, at this day known 
by the name of ‘abolitionists.’ That feeling ex- 
isted long before any such class had existence, 
or even aname. It was grown in the grain, it 
was infused by nature as a component element 
into the blood of the people of this state. I have 
been intimately acquainted with, and a close 
observer of, the character of that people for 
sixty years, and I do not believe there has been 
a moment, in which, within any populons dis- 
trict of this state, the law of 1793 could have 
been openly enforced ; and without any preten- 
sion to the spirit of prophecy, I foretell that the 
same will be the fate of the Law of 1850. 

**] can speak on this subject with a somewhat 
personal certainty so far as it respects the exist- 
ence of the feeling prevalent on this subject 
fifty-six years ago. Sometime about the year 
1794, soon after the first law on this subject was 
passed, | was sent for as a Counsellor-at-Law, 
to appear before one of our acting justices of the 
peace—(Greenleaf)—to defend a person then on 
trial, under the charge of being a slave, on the 
claim of his master, for delivery to him. On 
appearing before the justice, | fuund the room 
filled with a crowd of persons, not one of whom 
I knew, but who were attending the court, ap- 
parently from interest or curiosity. Among 
them were the constables, and the agent of the 
master, but who the other persons were, or what 
was the object of their assembling, I was igno- 
rant. I entered, of course, on my duties, as 
advocate, called for the evidence of the agent's 
authority, and denied the authority of the law of 
Congress, and of the magistrate under it, to de- 
liver an inhabitant of Massachusetis into the 
custody of another, unless after trial by jury, ac- 
cording to the Constitution of that State. While 
occupied with my argument, | was suddenly 
interrupted by a loud noise behind me, and on 
turning round, I found, te my astonishment, 
both the constables and the agent on the floor, 
and the alleged slave passing out of the room 
between the files of bystanders, which were 
opened to the right and left for his escape. 

** About a fortnight elapsed, when I was call- 
ed upon by Rufus Greene Amory, « lawyer of 
eminence at the Boston bar, in that day, who 
showed me a lettar from a Southern slaveholder, 

directing him to prosecute Josiah Quincy, for 

the penalty under the law of 1793, for obstruct- 

ing the agent of the claimant, in obtaining his 

slave under the process established by that law. 

‘* Mr. Amory felt, not less than myself, the 

folly of such a pretence ; and ! never heard from 

him, or from any one, anything more upon the 

subject of prosecution. Tis fact and the uni- 





The new fugitive slave law continues | vorably. 
| that ultimately that port will bi decided upon as 


colony. 


less by accident, or stealth, or in some very thin 
settled parts of the country, the law of 1793 
would forever be inoperative, as the event has 
proved, in Massachusetts. And the same will, 
in my opinion, be the case, a8 I have already 
said, with the law of 1850.” 

The first lecture of the season before 
the Lowell Institute was delivered last Tuesday 
evening, at the Hall of the Institute, by Pro- 
essor Francis Bowen of Harvard College. 
His subject was political economy ; one that 
is usually regarded as eminently dry, but one 
that ought to be clearly understood by every 
community. The attainments of Professor Bow- 
en are unquestionable and he will doubtless give 
a full and clear exposition of the seience he pro- 
poses to discuss. 

———A correspondence has lately appeared 
in the journals between the Hon. Isaac Hill and 
Danie] Webster. It appears that Mr. Hill ad- 
dressed a note not long since to Mr. Webster 
in which he congratulated the latter upon his 
course with regard to the slavery question and 
especially upon the celebrated Union speech. 
Mr. Webster’s reply, which expresses in strong 
language his firm conviction of the justness of the 
course he has pursued, may not be uninteresting 
to our readers. 


‘*Hon. Isaac Hunt, 

Dear Sir:—I regard such a letter from you as 
that of the 17th of this month as an extraordina- 
ty and gratifying incident inmy life. Fora 
long course of years we have belonged to oppos- 
ing parties, espoused opposite measures and 
supported for high office, men of very different 
political opinions. We have not however tak- 
en different viewsof duty ia to the mainten- 
ance of the Constitution of the United States. 
From your voice or your pen, any more than 
from mine, there never has pr ed a senti- 
ment hostile to ‘that unity of Government 
which constitutes us one People.’’ 

‘*And now, when we are no longer young, a 
state of things has arisen seriously interrupting 
the harmony and mutual good will which have 
hitherto existed between different parts of the 
country, exciting violent local animosities, im- 
peding the regular and ordinary progress of the 
Government, and fraught with mischief of every 
description. 

** And all this has its origin incertain branches 
of the slavery question, which, as it appears to 
me, are either quite unimportant in themselves, 
or clearly settled and determined by the Consti- 
tution. 

** All this I have seen with that keen regret 
which you have experienced youself, and which 
cannot but be a common feeling with all reflecting 
men, who are lovers of their country. 

‘“* To this unhappy state of the public mind I 
have felt it my duty to address myself, rot in 
language of irritation, crimination or menace, 
but in words of peace, patriotic sympathy, and 
fraternal regard. My effort has been and will be, 
to the full extent of my power, te cause the bil- 
lows of useless and dangeress damestic contro- 
versy to sleep and be still. 

** T am as fully aware as othermen of what is 
to be expected from such attempts. In highly 
excited times it is far easier to fan and feed the 
flames of passion and discord, tian to subdue 
them, and in such titnes he who counsels moder- 
ation is in danger of being regamed as failing 
in his duty to Party. 

‘* These consequences I willingly meet; these 
dangers I encounter without hesitation, being 
resolved to throw myself, with whatever weight 
may belong to me, unreservedly into the scale of 
the Union. Where Washingtonled I am will- 
, ing to follow, at a vast distance infeed, and with 
unequal, but no faltering steps. 

‘* The speech which you commend so much 
above its merits, | submit to the political party 








selected is situated on Walk Hill street, partly | to which I belong, and to the wise and patriotic 
It is men of all parties, in the generation in which I 


live, and I cheerfully leave it, with the principles 
and sentiments which it avows, to the judgment 
of posterity, if I may flatter myself that anything, 
spoken or written by me, will be remembered 
long enough to come before that impartial and 


A} august tribunal. 


I am, with great regard, 
Your obedient servant, 
Daniet Wesster.” 
The late advices fromFurope are in- 
teresting, but not very importart. In England 


is every hope of the success of the plan. We) there isa good deal of excitenent with regard 


to Ocean Steam Navigation and Electric Tele- 
graphs. The proposed railway from Halifax 


intramural burials is notorious, and we hope that | through Maine has attracted much attention. 


The Commissioners appointed ly Government to 
make a Survey of Galway Hwbor, reported fa- 
There appéars to be a growing belief 


the point whence the North American Mails 
will be despatched. The Lotdon Times and 
Chronicle are urging the Gorernment for the 
adoption of some port on the Vestern Coast of 
Ireland as a port for the steames to touch at for 
the receipt and transmission ¢ the latest and 
earliest intelligence between the wo hemispheres, 
but those two journals do not agpear to favor the 
idea of making Galway the terminus of the 
Royal Mail Line. {t is stated that the English 
Governinent proposes to establish a line of steam 
ships between England and Attica, for the* pur- 
pose of carrying the mail and prveuting the slave 
trade. It is proposed that the feet shall consist 
of forty vessels, and that one shall be detached 
from the station along the coast monthly to come 
home and return with the mais, thus establish- 
ing a regular monthly communication with the 
African coast, and effectually aushing the slave 
traffic. 

In France, thirty individuals,charged with be- 
longing to a society whose objett is the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, have been found guilty, 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
The Government, it is reported, have conveyed 
to the French Ambassador at Turin, its decided 
disapprobation of the treatment of the Arehbishop 
by the Piedmontese Government. Advices from 
Turin itself state that the High Court of Appeal 
have condemned, by a large majority—13 to 1 
—the Archbishop, fay abuses of his high powers 
as a functionary. The See is deslared to be va- 
cant, all his domaing are seized and the Arch- 
bishop himself condemned to banishment. The 
Archbishop Cagliari has been treated like his 
colleague at Turin, and both have slipped off to 
Civiti Vecchia. General Haynau has been put 
under arrest in his own house. 


A Veneraste Retic in a Curtovs Praor.— 
As the workmen engaged in repairing the 
Old South Church were removing some bricks in 
the tower of that edifice, on Monday morning, it 
became necessary to take out a flat stone over the 
place in the wall through which the connecting 
rod of the hands of the north dial of the clock 
passed. This stone proved to be a finely-chisel- 
led grave stone, bearing the name of Joshua 
Scottoe, who died in 1698. 

By reference to Dr. Wisner’s History of the 
Old South, we find the name of Joshua Scottoe 
as one of the brethren and founders of that 
Church, who came off from the First Church 
May 12th, 1669. 

We find in Farmer’s Genealogical Register, 
that this person was a man of some note in the 
He was admitted a ‘“‘Freeman,”’ that is 
a voter, at Boston, in 1639. He joined the 


Ancient and Honorable Artillery in 1645 ; was 
chosen an Ensign in 1657 ; he was also a Cap- 
tain. 
Boston in 1691, and put forth another three years 
afterwards, in 1664. 


He was the author of a tract published in 


The name has become extinct, or perhaps the 


descendants have adopted the name of Scott. 
How the stone came to be in sv singulara place, 
and at such an elevation, is unknown. Only the 
edge of it was visible in the wall. 
tower, back of the north dial, some fifty feet 
from the ground. 


It was in the 


[Atlas. 





Fucirives. A late despatch from Toronto says: 


‘* Fugitive slaves arrive here by almost every 





versal gratification which the result appeared to 
give to the public, satisfied my led that un- 


steamer from the American side.”’ 


Geeat Despatcu. We saw last evening on 
the counters of Messrs. Warren & Co., 192 
Washington street, some beautiful Paris Cash- 
meres and Mousselines, which were re-ordered 
on the 4th of September from choice styles re- 
ceived and sold. The order was sent by the 
Europa to Messrs. S. Allain & Co., Paris; 
the cloths were bought and the goods printed, 
after its receipt in Paris, and the goods sent to 
Havre, and from Havre to Liverpool, and came 
in the America, 5th Oct. steamer, arriving early 
Thursday morning. Passing our Custom House 
with equal despatch, they were on Messrs. W. 
&. Co’s counters for sale in 44 days from the 
date of the order, which can be seen and sub- 
stantiated, if any doubt this unprecedented tour 
de force.—Boston Evening Transcript. 


Soutnern Prosects. A longarticle appears 
in the Sharleston Evening News, urging the for- 
mation of a company of one thousand slavehold- 
ers, who are each to take five negroes, all well 
armed, for the purpose of establishing a colony 
in California. It is proposed that they shall en- 
gage in agricultural pursuits, and form the nu- 
cleus of a community that will ‘* contrast favora- 
bly with, and ultimately displace the desperate 
crew of adventurers, murderers, and coiners, of 
mongrels, Mexicans, and free soilers, who have 
congregated upon the new Golden Chersonese, 
and are daily disgracing it with theircrimes, and 
despoiling it of its long hidden riches.’’ 


Hasits or Royatry. A gentleman who left 
Honolulu on the 26th July, reports that King 
Kamehameha had recently had a very severe at- 
tack of delirium tremens, and was lying danger- 
ously ill, so that his recovery was a matter of 
great doubt. 











MARRIAGES. 








In this city, 17th inst, by Rev Dr Peabody, Mr Henry C. 
Wainwright, to Miss Sarah B. Dexter. 

Oct. 17, by Rev F. D. Huntington, James H. Hill of 
Greenland, N. H., to Elizabeth G i daughter of Wil- 
liam A. Briard of Portsmouth. 
In Brighton, on Wednesday morning last, by Rev Mr 
Whitney, Charles E. Snow, merchant of Northboro’, to 
Miss Lydia H. Gorham of Brighton, daughter of the late 
Benjamin Gorham. 

In Canton, 21st inst, by Rev Mr Huntoon of Marblehead. 
Mr E. Daggett of Haverhill Mass., to Miss Betsie Tucker of 
Cuuton. 

In Lexington, 17th inst, by Rev Fiske Barrett, Mr Emery 
A. Mulliken to Miss A. M. Weliington, all of L. 

In North Andover, (ct. 15, Johu C. Daiton, M. D., of 
Lowell, to Miss Lydia, daughter of the late Hon. John Phil- 
lips of Andover. 

In Concord, N. H., 9th inst., Rev D. Augustus Mack of 
Winchendon, Mass., to Miss Anna, daughter of Wm. Roby, 
Esq., of C. 4 

ln Princeton, N. J., 10th inst, Rev Wm A. Dod to Cathe- 
rive, daugh er of Commodore R. F. Stockton. bo 
In Paris, France, 30th ult, at the British Embassy, by the 
Rev Thomas Hale, D. D , Robert Easton, Eaq., Barrister, 
of Montresi, Canada, (second son of the late Rev Robert 
Easton,) to Anna H., ge om duughter of the late John 
Winthrop, Esq., LL. D.. of Boston, Mass. 














DEATHS. 





In this city, Mr George Trott, 73. 

Oct. 13, George, infant sou of Nath’l and Harriet T. 
Waterman ; Oct. 17, Harriet T., wife of Nathaniel Water- 
man, 39. 

Oct. 16, Dorinda J. Stearns, wife of Wm. Stearns, 43. 
lith inst, Samuel Winkley, twin son of Mr Eben P. 
Gould, 2 yrs 114 mos 

19th inst, Mr James H. Bryden, of the firm of C. F. Ho- 
vey & Co., 36 

in Dedham, 13th inst, Mrs Mary Dean, aged 98 years 6 
months. She had been for seventy-eight years a member 
of the First Congregational Church in Dedham, and retain- 
ed her facuities almost unimpaired till her last sickness. 

In Worcester, 14th inst, Mrs Lonisa, wife of Mr Edward 
Keyes of Cambridge, 25. 


OBITUARIES. 


MRS. HANNAH KAY, OF NORTHUMBERLAND, PENN. 


This excellent lady, widow of the Rev. James Kay, 
closed her earthly existence in her seventy-fifth year, at the 
old family residence in the Borough of Northumberland, on 
the 2d inst.,in the presence of her four sons ard four daugh- 
ters, who came from the East and the West of the State, to 
witness the departure of one of the most affectionate of 
mothers, one of the best of women, and of Christians. Her 
severe sufferings for many weeks, under an attack of dysen~ 
tery, were endured with a fortitude and resignation, for 
which her life of habitual devotion, and unwavering faiths 
had well prepared her;—and which had been eminently 
exemplified in the life, and in the death of a husband of un- 
common affection and Christian virtue. .Mrs. Kay was 
born at Halifax, in Yorkshire ; and remained as one of the 
Trinitarian dissenters until after her intermarriage with 
the Rev. Mr. Kay. She became after this, with him, a de- 
cided Unitarian. In 1821, they migrated, with their large 
family, to Northumberland, where he gathered a Unitarian 
Society, and officiated as their pastor. Mrs. Kay’s life was 
a life of singular kindness to all whe approached her ; distin- 
guished for active benevolence and unaffected piety. 
As her last hours drew near, she avowed her religious senti- 
ments unchanged ; and her confidence in a happy immortal 
life increased as her physical power diminished. As the 
world receded, the open gute of Ileaven approached, and 
the view of the future life became more and more vivid and 
animating. She desired to rejoin the partner who had gone 
before her about three years previously ; and for many 
weeks she believed that she would depart about the same 
day of the month that he had gone ; and she only remained 
about ten days longer than she anticipated. Although she 
passed the age of seventy-four on the 2ist of March, 1850, 
her vigorous health, until assailed by this disease, promised 
many years yet, for the exercise of her efficieut kindness to 
every one near her, and especially to her poor, or suffering 
neighbors. Mrs. Kay closed her eyes in cheerful submission 
to the call of Heaven, and im humble, but full assurance, 
through the divine authority of the Gospel, of entering upon 
a life of bliasful immortality. 
“Taught to quit this transitory scene, 

With decent triumph and a look serene, 

Taught to fix her ardent hopes on high, 

And having dived to God, in God to die.” 


Sunbury, Penn., Oct. 10, 1850. 

We copy the following notice from the Onondaga Stan- 
dard. published st Syracuse, N. Y. Miss Bradbury was a 
native of Kennebunk Port, Me., and for many years was & 
highly seccessful and beloved teacher there, and in some of 
the adjoining towns. Many friends will read this record of 
her death and worth with much grief. 


Died, on the morning of the 12th inst, AMELIA Brapsu- 
RY, long distinguished in this community as a Teacher of 
rare merit, and a woman of uncommon excellence. To an- 
nounce her death is to recurd » public bereavement of no 
ordinary character. With her strong moral and intellectu- 
al powers were combined warm affections and an expan- 
sive and generous benevolence. Asa teacher her ceaseless 
arm and earnest endeavor were not only to impart knowl- 
edge to the minds, but to instil goodness into the hearts and 
virtues into the lives of her pupils ; 10 lay a broad and deep 
foundation, nud not to raise a superficial structure. How 
far she has succeeded her high reputation and extended in- 
fluence will best testify. rapy 4 
To say strength of mind, integrity of principle, and of life, 
warm affections, simple manners, frank and cordial expres- 
sions, a pure spirit, noble aims and high endeavors, have 
fashioned a character of no common mould is but a faint 
tribute to worth and excellence like hers. 

Though surrounded by a large circle of warmly attached 
friends, and beloved and reverenced by a numerous class of 
Pupils, whom she devotedly cherished, still did she meet 
death not merely with philosophical firmness and Christian 
resignation, but with triumphant Faith “ gladly winged her 
upward flight to her Heavenly Father,” whose messenger 
of death she received not as a dread enemy, but welcomed 
as an angel detiverer. Long will her memory be cherished 
in the hearts of her pupils, to whom she has been so gre:t a 
benefactor, and we doubt not a'so honoured by their lives. 
By her death science has lost an ardent student ; Educa- 
tion a devoted and able advocate, and humanity at large a 
kind and faithful friend. 


“A woman true and pure, 


To feel, imagine, reason and endure, 
To soar for trath—to labor for mankind.” (Com. 


CAPEN'S 

YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 
GRAY’S BUILDING, 

Corner of Summer and Washington streets. 


Massachusetts Cincinnati. 


ir The Standing Committee of the Massacnusetts 
CINCINNATI, in conformity with a vote of the Society, give 
notice exclusively, to the Widows and Orphans of deceased 
Members, and to such of their Brethren who need assist- 
ance, to make application to either of the Committee, be- 
fore Nov. 4, 1850. Those Widows and Orphans who may 
apply, must state who were their husbands, aud who were 
their Fathers. 











oct26 





Tae CommITTEE, 


Messrs. Robert G. Shaw, Wm. Perkins, John Bryant, 
Thos. Jackson, Adams Bailey, John Homans, Henry K. 
Hancock, James W. Sever, and Thos. Seward, of Boston ; 
Alfred L. Baury, of Newton ; Henry A. S. Dearborn, of 
Roxbury ; Lovet Peters, of Westborough ; Charles 8. Da- 
vies, of Portland ; Seth Drew, of Kingston; Edmund T. 
Hastings, of Medford ; Zibeon Hooker, of Sherburne ; and 
Elijah Vose, of Dorchester, are, by this advertisement, no- 
tified to meet, in the Unitrep States Hore , in this city, 
on Tavaspay, Nov. 7, 1850, at Ten o’clock, A. M. 
ADAMS BAILEY, Recorder. 

oct5 5tis 


* (or Notice. The Annual Sermon before the Female Se- 
maritan Society will be delivered geen, 4 evening, Oct. 
27th, by Rev. Thomas Whittemore, in the First Universal- 
ist Bae ona in Hanover street. ne 

vices co at 7 o’clock. 
Oct26 a Mas J. P. Langman, Sec’y. 





OF Boston Association of Congregational Ministers.— 
The next of this Association will take place on 
Monday, P. M., next, Oct. 28th, at the residence of Rev. 


George Putnam, in Roxbury. 
oct26 - 8. B. CRUFT, Scribe. 





wr Notice. The Middlesex North Association will meet 
at Rev. Mr. Abbot's in Westford, on Wednesday, Nov. 6th, 


at 10 o’clock,A M. 
oct26 2is JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 





ocr Paivare Boarp. Gentlemen and Ladies or tamilies 
travelling, and visiting the city for a few days or weeks, 
will find pleasant accommodations at the house of the Pub- 
lisher of this paper, No. 1 Bedford Place. may 18 


At Home. 


D* MORTON, Surgeon Dentist, No. 19 Tremont Row 
opposite the Boston Museum, will personally employ 
his discovery (Ether,) extract and fill teeth, and insert his 
beautiful artificial ones, without the slightest pain. 

july 27 eoptf. 


FINE ARTS. 

NEW STYLE OF PAINTING FOR LADIES. 
| 8 yerhd DAY, Teacher of Papier Mache, painting in 
all its branches, pectfully begs to inti to his 
friends and the public generally, that he has just returned 
from England (after an absence of 12 months) with a varie- 
ty of new and choice designs—class rooms 215 Washington 
street, opposite the head of Franklin street, over Mr. Cut- 
ler’s Jewelry Store. Terms for Enamel) or Bronze Paint- 
ing—@10 jor 6 lessons of 2 hours each—lessons after the 
course and to former pupils $1 each—Landscape, Oil, or 
Water Color, $1 the lessen—Pencil Drawing $3 for 12 les- 
sons of one hour each—Designs, drawn and painted, charg- 
es moderate. 

Papier Mache articles—black polished ready for term 
upon—viz., Table Tops—Card Baskets—Fruit Plates—Car 
Cases—F olios—Pen Trays—Napkin Rings, &c., dc. 
Papier Mache Frames fur Daguerreoty pes—Pear!l Shapes 
for Inlaying, &c. oct26 




















Bi aries LIVING AGE. No. 337. 12} cents, 
CorrTents. 


1. Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific—Westminster 

eview. 

2. Egypt and its Government—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

3. Picturesque Sketches of Greece and Turkey—Exami- 

ner. 

4. The Heirs of Gauntry—Fraser’s Magazine. 

5. Deborah’s Diary, Part VI.—Sharpe’s Magazine. 

6. Note-Book ofa Naturalist, Part 1X.—Fraser’s Maga- 

tine. 
7. Fletcher’s Notes from Nineveh—Spectator. 

With Poetry: Sort Articies: and Notices of New 

Books. 

Published weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by E. LITTELL 

& CO., corner of Tremont and Bromfield sts. oct26 





Executor's Sale of Pews. 


N Monday next, Oct. 28th, at 3 o’clock, P. M., on the 
premises, we shall sell Pew, No. 43, in the Broad 
Aisle and No. 30, North Side Aisle in the Bulfinch Street 
Church, both well situated, to be sold to the highest bidder 
for cash, (or thirty days’ credit if desired.) 

Per order of WM. SPARRELL, Executor of the Estate 
of ISAAC DUPEE, deceased. 

oct26 lis DANIEL HERSEY & CO., Auct’rs. 





REENWOOD’S Hyms at 17 cents. 200 copies of 
Greenwood’s Hymns, the old edition published previ- 
ously to the 15th edition. For sale at 17 cents a copy. 
Also, 200 copies of the later editions at 25 cents a copy. 
Just received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
oct26 111 Washington st. 


Boots and Shoes! 


OLD STAND, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


NHE subscriber would respectfully inform his friends 

and the public generally, that having greatly enlarged 
and improved his Srorg, he is enabled, by the greater facil- 
ities afforded him, to keep a larger and more extensive stock 
of 





FASHIONABLE BOOTS AND SHOES, 


suited for Genr’s, Lapres’, Misses’ and CuitLpren’s wear, 
of his own manufacture, and from the best manufacturers 
in the State, which will be sold at reasonable prices and 
warranted to give satisfaction. 


LADIES’ NEW YORK BOOTS AND SHOES, 


Having made arrangements with Mr. W. L. WHITING, 
of New York, I shall be constantly receiving from this cele- 
brated manufacturer a full supply of Lapites’, Misses’ and 
CuiLpren’s SHOES, of ull his variety of styles and pat- 
terns, of the best materials and work, at his lowest cash 
prices. Ladies who prefer, by leaving their measure, can 
have their Boots and Shoes made to order, as above, at 
short notice. 

Gent's, Boys’, Misses’ and Children’s Shoes made to or- 
der. 

A fine assortment of Gent's, Lapies’, Misses’ and 
Cuitpren’s RUBBERS. 


LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S CLOGS. 


THEO. H. BELL, 155 & 157 Washington st., 
9 


oct! Opposite Old South Church. 


‘THE BEST COLLECTION OF ATLASES. 
For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, 


OHNSTON’S National Atlas, imperial folio, 56 maps, 
half morocco. 

Maps of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Know]l- 
edge Atlas, 218 maps, folio, half Russia. 

izar’s Edinburgh Atlas, 70 maps, folio, half mor. 
Johnston's Physical Atlas, royal 4to, 24 maps of Geology, 
Hydrography, Meterology, and Natural History, half mor. 
Black’s General Atlas of the World, imperial 4to, 61 
maps, h.If mor. 
Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas, imperial 4to, 54 maps, half 
mor. 
Tanner’s Universal Atias, 4to, 70 maps, half bound. 
Milner’s Descriptive Atlas, 4to, 72 maps of Astronomy 
and Physical and Political Geography, cloth. 
Milner’s Atlas of Physical Geography, 15 maps and 130 
vignettes on wood, 4to. cloth. 
Finlay’s Classical Atlas, royal 8vo. 25 maps, half bound 
Finlay’s Atlas of Modern Geography, royal 8vo. 3¢ maps, 
half mor. 

Butler's Modern Atlas, 8vo 23 maps. o12 








SMITH’S DICTIONARIES, 


In half calf. 


ITTLE & BROWN, 112 Washington street, have just 
received a supply of : 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, 3 vols, royal 8vo, with illustrations on Wood— 
and 
Smith's Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
with illustrations, second edition, improved and enlarged, 
very neatly half bound in calf. 
Also in cloth, and a few in full calf. For sale by 
LITTLE & BROWN, 


octld 112 Washington st. 





Communion Ware, 


INE Subscribers would invite the attention of purchas- 
ers to their large assortment of COMMUNION 
WARE, of English and American manufacture, compris- 
ing Silver Plated, Plated on Britannia, and Britannia Metal 
Flagons, Cups, Bowls, Plates, &c. Any pattern of Silver 
made to order. 
JONES, BALL & POOR, 
226 Washington, corner of Summer street, 


july 13 Sign of the Golden Eagle. 





’ ° a . 
Consumption! Consumption !! 
R. FIELD, (Member of the Mass. Medical Society,) 
believing in the curaniLity oF Consumption, will 
continue to devote himselfto the examination and treat- 
ment of Diseases of the Throat, Heart and Lungs ; also to 
Dyspepsia and Liver Complaint, as being often connected 
with Consumption, and frequently the cause of it. 
Office hours from 9 to 2. 132 Court street, Boston, near 
the Revere House. 
GEO. FIELD, M. D. 


octl2 lyo 


BOOKS IN PRESS. 


ROSBY & NICIIOLS have in press, and will shortly 

publish, Memoirs of the late Rev. James H. Perkins, 
by Wm. H. Channing, with selections from his writings, 2 
vols. 12mo. A Study for Young Men, a Sketch of the Life 
of sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, 1 vol. Humboldt’s Letters 
toa Lady, with a preface by the American edi‘or, | vol. 
Christian Consolation, by Rev. A. P. Peabody, a new edi- 
tion, enlarged. 111 Washington street. 
octs 


PEABODY'S CONSOLATIONS—New Ebirton. 


ROSBY & NICHOLS publish this day—Christian 
Conso'ations, by Rev. A. P. Peabody ; a new edition, 
with an addition of five new Discourses. 
Just received,—The Scripture Text Book; Scripture 
Texts, arranged for the use of Ministers, 8. 8. Teachers and 
families. The Pastor’s Havd Book, composing s+lections 
of Scripture, arranged for various occasions of Official Duty, 
with Rules of Order, &c. For sale by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 

111 Washington street. 
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HILOSOPHY OF NATURE. General Principles of 
the Philosophy of Nature, with an outline of some of 
its recent developments among the Germans, = 
the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and Hegel, an 
Oken’s System of Nature. By J. B. Stallo, A M, lately 
Professor in St John’s College, New York. 12mo, 520 


es, $1.25. Published by 
mom, 9 CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington street. 
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GUIDE TO THE SAVIOUR; or the Inquirer As- 
sisted in the ways of Salvation, by Rev. Amos Sutton, 
D.D., author of “ The Family Chaplain,” “ A Narrative of 
the Orissa Mission,” etc. 18mo. cloth: price 25c. Just 
published and for sale by GOULD, KENDALL & LIN- 
COLN, 59 Washington street. oct5 








Eastern Exchange Hotel, 
BY J. B. CARTER, 
OPPOSITE EASTERN RAILROAD STATION. 
BOSTON. 





823 
ALLACE’S Anti-Trinitarian Biography. Sketches 
V of the Lives and Writings of distinguished Anti-Trin- 
itariaus, from the Reformation to the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, by Robert Wallace. 3 vols 8vo. For sale dy 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 4 


Septl4 111 Washington street. 














BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


JE subscriber willre-commence his School on Tues- 
day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the 
best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. His resi- 


wo New Tracts. The Religious Culture of the 
Young, by Ephraim Peabody, 3 cents. 
The Truth in the Words of Christ, 1 cent. 
Just published, for the A. U. A., by 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


octl9 111 Washington st. 





dence is on a farm, in a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 

Refer to Wa. D. Swan, —— of Mayhew School ; 
SamusBL Maw, J. Boston ; Dr. Ropert THaxtTer, Dor- 


Mrs. S. G. Hodges . 








4 TILL open a select assortment of Millinery, on Satur- 
—— bt (ie Baer + RR Fy WwW, day, Oct. 19th, at 240 Washington Street, corner of 
Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. 1i208 sept21 ' Centra} Court. 2is octl9 
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Exposition des Nouveautes 


LADIES’ EXCHANGE, 


192 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Ano 1 Hawtey Street, Boston. 


GEO. W. WARREN & CO. 


RESPECTFULLY GIVE NOTICE 
—OFr THE— 
ARRIVAL AND OPENING 
of their large importation of 


Rich and Fashionable Goods, 
FOR THEIR FALL SALES, 


Being selections from all the new and choice styles of 
LONG AND SQUARE 


SHAWLS, 
DRESS & CLOAK SILKS, 
CASHMERES D’ECOSSE, MOUSSELINES DE LAINE, 


and all other new Dress Fabrics, Cloak Goods, Velvets, 
Thibets, Cashmeres and Merinos; Embroideries ; Laces } 


MOURNING GOODS, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


HOSIERY, GLOVES, etc., etc., which are to appear this 
Season in Paris and London. 





—ALso— 
A COMPLETE STOCK OF STAPLE GOODS, 
Linen Sheetings, of all widths; Linen Shirtings and 
Frontings ; Damasks and Damask Cloths ; Napkins 
and Doylies to match; Blankets, Fiannels, 
emer 5 Cottons, Furnitures, Table 
and Piano Cloths, and all other 


HOUSE FURNISHING ARTICLES, 


in all of which we are careful to have fabrics which will 
give satisfaction. 


Having added a new building, ONE HUNDRED FEET 
LONG, iwo stories high, for our Wholesale Trade, thus ex- 
tending our store through to Hawley street, and ent:rely 
refitted our former Store, exclusively for our Retail Trade, 
we have now 


THE LONGEST STORE 


IN THE UNITED STATES, 


being 250 feet by 31, and well filled with the richest and 
best selected Stock it has ever been our pleasure to present 
to our friends and customers ; and a price has been affixed 
to each article, which we feei assured will be perfectly sut- 
isfactory to the buyer. 


ONE PRICE ONLY. 
6wis GEO. W. WARREN & CO 


DANIELL & CO, 


249 WASHINGTON STREET. 


HAVING RECEIVED OUR STOCK OF 


| FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 


We are now prepared to show a great variety of NEW 
and RICH STYLES of 


DRESS SILKS, LONG AND SQUARE 


CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
With every other style of WINTER SHAWLS. 


THIBETS, 


Of all qualities ; among them we have a superior article of 
the well known Double A. quality, of all shades. 


WIDE BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS, 
LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS. 


From 10 cents to $10 each. Among the Handkerchiefs 
may be found some of the RICHEST GOODS ever offered 
for vale in this city. 


Hosiery and Gloves, 
CENTRE TABLE & PIANO COVERS. 


IN OUR 


LINEN DEPARTMENT, 


We have recently received, direct from the manufacturers, 
the same style of Goods we have so long sold, made of 
PURE FLAX, comprising every article of Linens wanted 
in a family. 


DAMASKS, TOWELING, DOYLIES, SHEETINGS, 
SHIRTINGS, &c. 


Jmperial and Lancaster Quilts, 


BATH AND WHITNEY 


BLANKETS, 


FLANNELS AND COTTON 
Of all widths and qualities. With eyery other artic 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 


We have constantly on hand, all kinds of MOURN! 
GOODS, and are enabled to furni=h families with e 
aiticle, at a moment’s notice. 

Having a FULL ASSORTMENT of every article in our 
line, we trust that by personal attention to business, and 
selling Goods at 


VERY LOW PRICES! 


We shall-continue to receive our share of patronage. 
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OUR MOTTO IS 
LARGE SALES, SMALL PROFITS, 


—AND— 


ONE PRICE ONLY! 


DANIELL & CO., 
octl2 No. 249 WasHineTon Sr. 


NEW DRY GOODS! 


OPENING AT THE 


SILK AND SHAWL WAREHOUSE, 
- 66 HANOVER 8TREET, 
Old Stand of C. F. Bagley & Co., 
A large and complete assortment of 


FALL AND WINTER GOODS, 
SILKS, SHAWLS, CLOAKS, 


DRESS GOODS, 


THIBETS, VELVETS, CASHMERES, 


Blankets, Flavnels and Quilts; 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES & VESTINGS, 


AMERICAN GOODS. &. 


STUART & FORBES, 
f 66 HANOVER B8T. 


eotis& eotos2m 
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Chase's Common School Arithmetic, 


pj geen the two years that this work has been pub- 
lished, it has won its way extensively into use in »9!i 
the different grades of schools in which written Arithmetic 
is taught: and it is universally conceded by those teachers 
who have thoroughly tested it in the school room, that it 
has no equal among the almost i rable ber now 
before the public. Its superior excellence consists in the 

implicity and i of its definitions and rules, 
Philosophical Arrangement, original and improved meth- 
ods of operation, THE number and variety of its examples, 
and thoroughness of the system. 


7 It contains more of purely arithmetical matter than 
any of the school series of written arithmetics do, and 
thereby saves purchasing two or three books. And it isthe 
only arithmetic in which valuable improvements have been 
made throughout the entire system. 

A large ber of testi inls from the best Teachers 
in this country have hitherto been published. The follow- 
ing is from the pen of the recent teacher of mathematics in 
Worcester Academy ; who is thoroughly acquainted with 
most of the Arithmetics now in use. 

Worcester, July 20, 1850. 
Messrs. A. Hutcninson & Co. : 
My first examination of Chase’s Common School Arith- 
metic was quite cursory, and did not impress me very fa- 
vorably with its excellencies. A second examination con- 
vinced me that its merits will not he seen by a superficial 
observer ; and the use of it in the recitation room for ayear, 
confirms my opinion. 1 do not hesitate to recommend the 
work as the hest text book on the science of Arithmetic, 
with which I am acquainted. 

EMMONS P. BOND, 


Ass’t Teacher Worc. Academy. 
COPIES FOR EXAMINATION FURNISHED 
GRATIS. 


Ty The work may be ordered of any Bookseller. 


Published by A. HUTCHINSON & Co., Worcester, 
Mass. And sold by all the Booksellers. 


N. B. Asa book of reference for Professional men, Me- 
chanics and Farmers, and for the use of pupils who wish to 
advance beyond any of the tex' books in Arithmetic hereto- 
fore published, the new work, recently published by E HB. 
Butler & Co. Philedelphia, entitled, “ Arithmetic Practi- 
cally Applied,” by Hon. Horace Mann, LL. D., and Pliny 
E. Chase, A. M., author of the “Common SCHOOL ARITH- 
METIC,” is the only work extant. 


Sold, together with School Books of all kinds, by A. 
— SON & CO. No. 4 Main street, Worcester. 
octld t 

















To Country Merehants. 


{ DRUGS. 


Tae OPIUM —3 chests, prime, 

REFINED BORA X—25 cases, English, 
INDIA SENNA—20 bales, prime, 
HYDRIODATE POTASH—100 ths, best imported, 
ALCOHOL—50 barrels, 80 and 95 per cent, 
QUICKSILVER—12 kegs, best Trieste 
ARROWROOT—2000 jbs, very superior, 
GUM ARABIC—20 ca<es, various grades, 
CREAM TARTAR—5000 ibs, crystals and powder, 

e SUP. CARB. SODA—25 kegs a 112 tbs each, 


Cogether with a general assortment of Medicines, Chems- 
bo Perfumery, a Instruments, Dye Si choice 
Medicinal Wines anc Liquors, §c. For sale low, for cash 
OF approved cOEWERS, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
6wis 90 Washington street. 
R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Johnson 
his Religious Life and his Death. l vol. $1.00. Just 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 


} 
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The Dying Hebrew. 


{From the Poem of the Devil's Progress } 


A Hebrew knelt, in the dying light,— 
His eye was dim and cold— 

The hair on his brow was silver-white, 
And his blood was thin and cold ! 

He lifted his look to his latest sun— 
For he kuew his pilgrimage was done g 
And as he saw God's shadow there, 
His spirit poured it-elf m prayer : 


“} come unto death's second-birth 
Beneath a stranger air, 

A pilgrim on 4 dull, cold earth, 

As all my father’s were! 

And man has stamped me with 8 curse, 
1 feel it is not Thine, 

Thy mercy—like yon sun—was made 
On me, as them to shine ; 

And, therefore, dare I lift mine eye 
Through that—to Thee—before I die! 


In this great temple, built by Thee 
Whose altars are divine, 

Beneath you Jamp, that ceaselessly 
Lights up thine own true shrine, 
Oh! take my latest sacrifice— 
Look down and make this sod 
Holy us that, where long ago, 

The Hebrew met his God ! 


Lhave known Thee in the whirl-wind, 
I have known Thee on the hill, 

1 have heard Thee, in the voice of birds, 
In the music of the rill! 

1 dreampt Thee, in the shadow, 

1 saw Thee, in the light, 

l heard Thee, in the thunder-peal, 
And worshipped im the night ! 

All beauty while it spoke of Thee, 
Still made my heart rejoice, 

And my spi it bowed within iteelf 
To hear Thy “ still, smal! voice !” 
Lhave not felt myself a thing 

Far from thy presence driven.— 

By flaming sword, on waving wing, 
Bhut out from Thee, and Heaven! 


Must } the whirl-wind reap, because 
My fathers sowed the storm, 

Or sh ink becanse another sinned,— 
Beneath Thy right red-arm ? 

Oh ! moch of this we dimly scan 
And much js all unknowa— 

But I wil) not take my curse from man, 
1 turn to Thee, alone! 

Oh ! bid my fainting spirit live 

Aud what is dark, reveal, 

And what is evil, oh! forgive, 

And what is broken heal, 

And cleanse my nature, from ahove 
In the deep Jordan of Thy love ° 


1 know not, if the Christian’s heaven 
Shall be the same as mine, 

1 only ask to be forgiven 

And taken home to Taine / 

1 weary on a far dim strand 

Whose ma: sions are as tombs, 

And bovg to find the father-land— 
Where there are many homes! 

Oh! grant, of al} yon starry thrones 
Some dim and distant star 

Where Jadah’s lost and scattered ones 
Muy love Thee from afar! 

When al earth’s myriad harps shall meet, 
In choral} praise and prayer, 

Shal! Zion's harp—of old so sweet— 
Alone be wanting there? 

Though I, as now, be there 

The Christian's scorn, the Christian’s jest ; 
But let me see and hear 

From some far mansion, in the sky, 
Thy bright ones, and their melody.” 


The sun goes down ; with golden gleam 
And benutifal as a lovely dream 

And silently as air,— 

The vision of a dark-eyed girl 

Wirth long aud raven hair 

Glides in,—as guardian spirits glide, 
And lo! is kneeling by his side ; 

As if her sudden presence there 

Were sent m answer to his prayer! 


O ! say they not, that angels tread 
Around the good man’s dying bed ? 

His child—his sweet and sinlees child ! 
And »s he gazed on her, 

He knew hie God was reconciled 

And this the messen er }— 

As sure as God had hung on high 

The promise-bow, b fore his eye !— 
Earth’s purest hope thus o'er him flang 
To paint bis heaven-wrrd faith, 

And life’s most holy feeling strung 

To sing him into death! 

And, on his danghter’s stninless breast, 
The dying Hebrew sovght his rest! 





The Rights of Woman. 


BY MRS. E. LITTLE. 
“The Rights of Woman”— what are they? 
The right to labor and to pray ; 
The right to watch while others sleep ; 
The right o’er others’ woes to weep ; 
The right to suecor in reverse ; 
The right to bless while ethers curse ; 
The right to love whom others scorn ; 
The right to comfort all that mourn ; 
The right to shed new joy on earth; 
The right to feel the soul's high worth ; 
The right to lead the soul to God, 
Along the path her Saviour trod— 
The path of meekness and of love, 
The path of faith that leads above, 
The path of patience under wrong, 
The path in which the weak grow strong. 
Boch Woman's Rights—and God will bless 
And crown their champions with success 


~ MISCELLANEOUS. 


MARY WASHINGTON. 


BY MRS. ELLET. 














The only memoir of the mother of Washing- 
ton extant, is the one written by Geo. W. P. 
Custis, the grandson of Martha Washington, 
and published more than twenty years ago in 
his ** Recollections” in the National Gazette. 
These reminiscences were col'ected by him in 
the course of many years; and to them we are 
indebted for all that is known of the life and ac- 
tions of this matron. According to these, she 
was descended from the respectable family of 
Ball, whw came to this country and settled on 
the banks of the Potomac. In the old days of 
Virginia, women were taught habits of industry 
and self-reliance, and in these, Mrs. Washing- 
ton was nurtured. The early death of her hus- 
band involved her in the cares of a young family 
with limited resources, which rendered pru- 
dence and economy necessary to provide for and 
educate her children. Thus circumstanced, it 
was left to her unassisted efforts to form in her 
son’s mind, those essential qualities which gave 
tone and character to his subsequentlife. George 
was only twelve years old at his father’s death, 
and retained merely the remembrance of his 
person, and his parental fondness. Two years 
after this, he obtained a midshipman’s warrant, 
but his mother opposed the plan, and the idea of 
entering the naval service was relinquishec. 

One of the associates of his juvenile years, 
Lawrence Washington, of Chotank, thus speaks 
of the home of Washington :— 

“1 was often there with George, his play- 
mate, schoolmate, and young man’s companion. 
Of the mother I was ten times more afraid, than 
I ever was of my own parents; she awed me in 
the midst of her kindness, for she was truly 
kind; and even now, when time has cepts 
my locks, and I am the grand-parent of a secon 
generation, I could not behold the majestic wo- 
man without feelings it is impossible to describe. 
Whoever has seen the awe-inspiring air and 
manner so characteristic of the Father of his 
country, will remember the matron as she ap- 
peared, the presiding genius of her well-ordered 
household, commanding and being obeyed.” 
Educated under euch influences, it is not to be 
wondered at, that Washington's deportment to- 


wards his mother at_all times, testified his ap-, 


preciation of her elevated character, and the ex- 
cellence of her lessons. : 
‘On his appointment to the command-in-chief 
of the American armies,’’ says Mr. Custis, 
** previously to his joining the forces at Cam- 
bridge, he removed his mother from her resi- 
ol 


dence, to the village of Fredeyicksburgh, @ situ- 
ation remote from all danger and contiguous to 
her friends and relatives. There she remained 
during nearly the whole of the trying period of 
the Revolution.’ 

When news arrived of the passage of the 
Delaware, in December, 1776, the mother re- 
ceived calmly the patriots who came ‘vith con- 
gratulations; and while expressing pleasure at 
the intelligence, disclaimed for her son the prais- 
es in the letters from which extracts were read. 
When informed by express of the surrender of 
Cornwallis, she lifted her hands in gratitude to- 
wards heaven, and exclaimed, ‘Thank God! 
‘war will now be ended, and peace, independence, 
and happiness bless our country !”’ ‘ 

Her eetorde-rand, industry, and care in the 
management of her domestic concerns, were not 
intermitted during the war. ‘She looketh 
well to the ways of her household,’’ and worketh 
willingly with her hands,”’ said the wise man, 
in describing a virtuous woman ; and it was the 
pride of the exemplary woman of that day, to fill 
the station of mistress with usefulness as well 
as dignity. Mrs. Washington was remarkable 
for a simplicity which modern refinement might 
call servile, but which became her not less when 
her fortunes were clouded, than when the sun of 
glory arose upon her house. Some of the aged 
inhabitants of Fredericksburgh long remembered 
the matron, ‘ as seated in an old-fashioned open 
chaise, she was in the habit of visiting almost 
daily, her little farm in the vicinity of the town. 
When there, she would ride about her fields, 
giving her orders, and seeing that they were 
obeyed.”” When on one oceasion an agent de- 
parted from his instructions—she reproved him 
for exercising his own judgment in the matter ; 
«I command you,” she said, ‘* there is nothing 
left for you but to obey.” 

Her charity to the poor was well known ; and 
having no wealth to distribute, it was neces- 
sary. that what her benevolence dispensed, 
should be supplied by domestic economy and 
industry. How peculiar a grace does this im- 
part to the benefits flowing from a sympathizing 
heart! 

It is thus she has been pictured in the imagina- 
tion of one of our most gifted poets :— 

“ Methinks we see thee as in olden time, 

Simple in garb, majestic and serene— 

Unawed by “ pomp and circumstance "—in truth 
Inflexible—an@ with Spartan zeal 

Repressing vice and making folly grave ; 

Thou did’st not deem it woman’s part to waste 
Life in ing!orious sloth, to waste awhile 

Amid the fl -wers, or on the summer wave, 

Then flert like the ephemeron away, 

Building no temple in her children’s hearts, 


Save to the vanity and pride of life, 
Which she had worshipped.” 


Mr. Custis states that she wascontinually vis- 
ited and solaced, in the retirement of her declin- 
ing years, by her children and numerous grand- 
children. Her daugher, Mrs. Lewis, repeated- 
ly and earnestly solicited her “to remove to her 
house, and pass the remainder of her days. 
Her son pressingly entreated her that she would 
make Mount Vernon the home of her age. But 
the matron’s answer was: ‘I thank you for 
your affectionate and dutiful offers, but my 
wants are few in this world, and J feel perfectly 
competent to take care of myself.”” To the pro- 
position of her son-in-law, Col. Lewis, to re- 
lieve her by taking the direction of her concerns, 
she replied: ** Do you, Fielding, keep my books 
in order; for your eyesight is better than mine ; 
but leave the executive management to me.” 
Such were the energy and the independence she 
preserved to an age beyond that usually allotted 
to mortals, until within three years of her death, 
when the disease under which she suffered (can- 
cer of the breast) prevented exertion. 

Her meeting with Washington, after the vic- 
tory which decided the fortune of America, illus- 
trates her character too strikingly to be omitted. 
After an absence of nearly seven years, she was, 
at length, on thé return of the combined armies, 
from Yorktown, permitt2d again to see and em- 
brace her illustrious son. 

‘The lady was alone—her aged hands em- 
ployed in the works of domestic industry, when 


fice. The candles used in the school-room were 
accordingly put under care of the boy ; and from 
that hour he became a diligent scholar. An- 
other superintendent then related his experience. 
He had heen requested to take charge of a school 
that had become so unruly and unmanageable 
that it had beaten off every teacher that had gone 
to it. “Lf went,” said the teacher, ‘‘and told the 
boys, whom I found all assembled, that I had 
heard a very bad account of them, that I had 
come out for the purpose of doing them good, 
that I must have peace and atiention, that 
would submit to no disturbance, and that, in the 
first place, we must begin with prayer. They 
all stood up, and I commenced and certainly did 
not forget the injunction—Watch and pray. 1 
had not proceeded two sentences, when one little 
fellow gave his neighbor a tremendous dig in 
the side ; L instantly stepped forward and gave 
hima sound cuff on the side of hishead. I never 
spoke a word, but stepped back, concluded the 
prayer, taught for a month, and never had a 
more orderly school.” Dr. Chalmers enjoyed 
the discussion exceedingly ; and decided that the 
question as to punishment and non-punishment 
stood just where it was before, “inasmuch as it 
had been found that the judicious appointment 
of a candle-snuffer-general and a good cuff on 
the dug had been about equally efficacious.” . . . 
Among the most ardent admirers of the doctor’s 
eloquence, was Mr. Young, professor of Greek. 
Upon one occasion, he was so electrified that he 
leaped up from his seat upon the bench near the 
pulpit, and stood, breathless and motionless, 
gazing at the preacher tiil the burst was over, 
the tears all the while came rolling down his 
cheeks. Upon another occasion, forgetiul of 
time and place—fancying himself perhaps in the 
theatre—he rose and made a loud clapping of 
his hands in an ectasy of admiration and delight. 
. . « « He was no exception to the saying that 
a prophet is not without honor save among his 
own countrymen. When he preached in Lon- 
don his own brother James never went to hear 
him. One day, at the coffee-house which he 
frequented, the brother was asked by some one 
who was ignorant of the relationship, if he had 
heard this wonderful countryman and namesake 
of his, ‘* Yes,”’ said James, somewhat drily, ‘*I 
have heard him.’’ ‘* And what did you think of 
him?’ “ Very little indeed,” was the reply. 
‘*Dear me,” exclaimed the inquirer, ‘* When did 
you hearhim?t’’ ‘About half an hour after he 
was born,”’ was the cool answer of the brother. 
When he preached at his native place, 
so strong was the feeling of his father against 
attending any but his own parish church, or so 
feeble was his desire to hear his son, that, al- 
though the churches of the two parishes of 
Eastern and Western Anstruther stood but a 
few hundred yards apart, the old man would not 
cross the separating burn in order to hear him, 





THE SULTAN AND THE DERVISE. 


An incident, which occurred soon after the 
accession of the present Sultan, shows that, in 
some respects at least, he is not indisposed to 
follow up the strong traditions of his race. At 
the beginning of his reign, the Ulema was re- 
solved, if possible, to prevent the new Sultan 
from carrying on those reforms which had ever 
been so distasteful to the Turks, grating at 
once against their religious associations and 
their pride of race, and which recent events had 
certainly proved noc to be productive of those 
good results anticipated by Sultan Mahmoud, 
To attain this object, the muftis adopted the ex- 
pedient of working on the religious fears of the 
youthful prince. One day ashe was praying, 
agcording to his custom, at his father’s tomb, 
he heard a voice from beneath reiterating in a 
stifled tone the words, ‘I burn.’ The nex. time 
that he prayed there the same words assailed 
his ears. ‘I burn,’ was repeated again and 
again, and no word beside. He applied to the 
chief of the Imans to know what this prodigy 
might mean, and was infurmed in reply that 
his father, though a great man, had also been 
unfortunately a great reformer, and that as such 
jt was but too much to be feared that he had a 





the good news was announced ; and it was fur- 
ther told that the victor-chief was in waiting at 
the threshold. She welcomed him with a warm 
embrace, and by the well-endearing names of his 
childhood. Enquiring as to his health, she re- 
marked the lines which mighty cares, and many 
trials, had furrowed, spoke much of old times 
and old friends; but of his glory not one word !"’ 

The Marquis de la Fayetie repaired to Fred- 
ericksburgh, previous to his departure for Ev- 
rope, in the fall of 1784, to pay his parting re- 
respects to the mother, and to ask her blessing. 
Conducted by one of her grandsons, he approach- 
ed the house, when the young gentleman observ- 
ed: * There sir, is my grandmother.”” La Fa- 
yette beheld—working in the garden, clad in the 
domestic made clothes, and her gray head cov- 
ered with a plain straw hat—the mother of ** his 
hero, his friend, and a country’s preserver!”’ 
**Ah, marquis! you see an old woman; but 
come, 1 car make you welcome to my poor 
dwelling, without the parade of changing my 
dress.”’ 

To the encomiums lavished by the marquis on 
his chief, the mother replied: ‘*1 am not sur- 
prised at what George has done, for he was al- 
waysa very good boy.” 

‘The person ot Mrs. Washington is described 
as being of medium height, and well proportion- 


ed. There were few painters in the colonies in 
those days, and no portrait of her is in existence. 

Mrs. Washington died at the age of eighty- 
five, rejoicing in the consciousness of a life well 
spent, and the hope of a blissful immortality. 
Her ashes repose at Fredericksburg, where a 
splendid monument has been erected to her 
memory. 





ANECDOTES OF DR. CHALMERS. 


Some curious Anecdotes of Dr. Chalmers are 
given in the new volume of his life, now on the 
point of publication. Immediately upon his} 
translation to Glasgow a most enthusiastic at- 
tachment sprung up between Chalmers, who 
was then some thirty-five years of age, and 
| Thomas Smith, the son of his publisher, a young 
man stil] in his minority. It was more like a 
first love than friendship. The friends met reg- 
ularly by appointment, or in case of absence, 
daily letters were interchanged. The young 
jman died in the course of a few months. A 
|ring containing his hair was given to Chalmers; | 
jand it is noted as a singular fact, showing the 
| intense and lasting nature of his attachment, that 
pao ring, after having been Jong Jaid aside, was 
‘resumed and worn by him a few months befure 
|his death, a period of more than thirty years. . 
| His keen practical talents did not altogether 
shield him from attempts at imposition. ‘* On 
one occasion,”’ he writes, ‘‘a porter half crunk 
|came up to me, and stated that two men were 
{wanting tosee me. He carried me to a tavern, 
|where it turned out that there wasa wager be- 
ltween these two men whether this said porter 
| was correct in his knowledge of me. was 80 
irevolted at his impertinency, that I made the 
ears of all who were inthe house ring with a 
jreproof well said and strong; and so left them 
la little astounded, I have no doubt.” .... On 
| another oceasion, while busily engaged one fore- 
‘noon in his study, he was interrupted by the en- 
\trance of a visitor. The doctor began tw look 
grave at the interruption ; but was propitiated 
by his visitor telling him that he called under 
great distress of mind, ‘Sit down, sir; be 
good enough to be seated,’’ said the doctor, look- 
ing up eagerly, and turning full of interest from 
his writing table. The visitor explained to him 
that he was troubled with doubts about the Di- 
vine origin of the Christian religion ; and being 
kindly questioned as to what these were, he gave 
among others what 1s said in the Bible about 
Melchisedec being without father and without 
mother, &c. Patiently and anxiously Dr. Chal- 
mers sought to clear away each successive diffi- 
culty as it was stated. Expressing himself as 
if greatly relieved in mind, and imagining that 
he had gained his end—** Doctor,”’ said the visi- 
tor, ‘lam in great want of a little money at 
present, and perhaps you could help me in that 
way.”’ At once the object of his visit was seen. 
A perfect tornado of indignation burst upon the 
deceiver, driving him in very quick retreat from 
the study to the street door, these words escap- 
ing among othars—‘t Not a penny, sir! not a 
penny! It’s too bad! it’s too bad! and to haul 
in your hypocrisy upon the shoulders of Mel- 

A discussion arose among the 
superintendents of his Sabbath-schools whether 
punishment should ever be resorted to. One of 
them related an instance of a boy whom he had 
found so restless, ide, and mischievous, that he 
was on the point of expelling him, when the 
thought occurred to him to give the boy an of- 








ed—her features pleasing, though strougly mark- | 


| terrible penance to undergo in the other world. 
|The Sultan sent his brother-in-law to pray at 
| the same place, and aterwards several others of 
| his household ; and on each occasion the same 
portentous words were heard. Ore day he an- 
| nounced his intention of going in state to his 
father's tomb, and was attended thither bya 
splendid retinue, including the chief doctors of 
|the Mahometan law. Again during his devo 
| tions, were heard the words, *! burn,’ and all 
jexcept the Sultan trembled. Rising from his 
| prayer-carpet, he called in his guards, and com- 
manded them to dig up the pavement and remove 
\the tomb. It was in vain that the muftis inter- 
posed, reprobating so great a profanation, and 
uttering dreadful warnings as to its consequen- 
ees. The Sultan persisted. The foundations 
| of the tomb were Jaid bare, and in a cavity skil- 
| fully left among them was found—not a burning 
| sultan, but a dervise. The young monarch re- 
| garded him for a time fixedly and in silence, 
| and then said, without any further remark, or 
ithe slightest expression of anger, ‘You burn ? 
| We must cool you in the Bosphorus.’ In a few 
minutes more the dervise was in a bag, and the 
bag, immediately after, was in the Bosphorus ; 
while the Sultan rode back tu his palace, accom- 
panied by his household and ministers, who 
ceased not all the way to ejaculate, ‘Mashallah!’ 
| Allah is great ; there isno God but God, and 
| Mahomet is his prophet.”’ [De Vere, Sketehes. 





Appison anp THE Exectric TeLecrapn. It 
is curious to observe how often that which is re- 
garded as fantastical and chimerical in one age, 
acquires the character of cold reality in another. 
Strada, in one of his prolusions, says Addison, 
“gives an account of a chimerical correspond- 
ence between two friends by the help of a certain 
loadstone, which had such virtue in it, that if 
touched by two several needles. when one of these 
needles so touched began to move, the other, 
though at ever so great a distance, moved at the 
same time and inthe same manner. He tells us 
that two friends, being each of them possessed of 
these needles, made a kind of dial-plate, inscrib- 
ing it with twenty-four letters, in the same man- 
ner that the hours of the day are marked upon 
the ordinary dial-plate. 

They then fixed one of the needles on each of 
these plates in such a manner, that it could move 
round without impediment, so as to point to any 
of the twenty-four letters. Upon their separat- 
ing from one another into distant countries, they 
agreed to withdraw themselves punctually into 
their closets at a certain hour of the day, and to 
converse with one another by this their invention. 
Accordingly, when they were some hundred 
miles asunder, each of them shut himself up in 
his closet at the the time appointed, and immedi- 
ately cast his eye upon the dial-plate. If he had 
a mind to write any thing to his friend, he direct- 
ed his needle to every letter that formed the 
words that he had occasion for, making a little 
pause at the end of every word or sentence, to 
avoid confusion. 

The friend in the meanwhile, saw his own 
sympathetic needle moving of itself to every let- 
ter which that of his correspondent pointed at. 
By this means, they talked together across a 
whole continent, and conveyed their thoughts to 
one another in an instant over cities or mountains, 
seas or deserts.” If M. Scuddery, or any other 
writer of romance (continues Addison) had in- 
troduced a necromancer, who is generally in the 
train of a knight-errant, making a present to two 
lovers of a couple of those above-mentioned nee- 
dies, the reader would not have been a little 
pleased to have seen them corresponding with 
one another when they were guarded by spies 
and watches or separated by castles and adven- 
turers. ‘*In the meanwhile, if ever this inven- 
tion should be revived or put in practice, I would 
propose that on the lover's dial-plate there should 
be written not only the twenty-four letters, but 
several entire words, which have always a place 
in passionate epistles—as flames, darts, die, Jan- 
guish, absence, cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, 
and the like. This would very much abridge 
the lover’s pains in this way of writing a letter, 
as it would enable him to express the most use- 
ful and significant words with a single turn of 
the needle.’’ Addison wrote this in 1711. Had 
he lived a hundred and forty years later, he would 
have seen not only the sympathetic needles of 
Strada, but even the alphabetic dial literally re- 
alized. [Dublin University Magazine. 





Tue Russ Pavement. Theconstant smooth- 
ing of the Russ pavement by the wear of vehicles 
has rendered it difficult for horses to keep their 
feet upon it. Many horses have fallen on the 
pavement opposite the’ Park, and attention has 
been directed to the search of a remedy for the 
evil. 





DistTances across THEOceAN. The nearest 


ometrical distance between Liverpool and the 
North American ports is traced to the great 


curve which sweeps by Cape Clear, in Ireland, 
and Cape Race, p Newicwadtand, ted thence 
down the Coast to various parts alluded to. The 
distance to Cape Race, which is a common one 
to all the ports, measured carefully on a globe,in 
round numbers, 33 degrees, or 1,980 marine 


or, more strictly, to the entrances, on the sea 
coast, of the several harbors—the distances are 
as follows, viz: ‘To Halifax, 390 marine miles; 
tw Boston, 840; to New York, 990; to Phila- 
delphia, 1,050 ; to Norfolk, 1,190. Hence the 
total distances from Liverpool are.—To Hali- 
fax, 2,370; to Philadelphia, 3,030: to Nor- 
folk, 3,150. Boston is 450 miles’further than 
Halifax ; New York 600 miles further; Phila- 
delphia 660 ; Norfolk 780. [Buffalo Com. Adv. 


NEW WORKS. 


THE FOOT-PRINTS OF THE CREATOR; 


—or— 
THE ASTEROLEPIS OF STROMNESS. 
BY HUGH MILLER. > 


WITH MANY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


From the Third London Edition. With a Memoir of the 
Author, by Louis Acassiz. 12mo. cloth. Price, $1.25. 


Notices of the English Edition. 


“ In its purely geological character, the ‘ Foot-prints’ is 
not surpassed by any modern work of the same Class. In 
this volume, Mr Miller discusses the developement hy poth- 
esis, or the hypothesis of natural law, as maintained by La- 
marek, by the suthor of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ and 
has subjected it, in its geological aspect, to the most rigor- 
ous examination. He has stripped it even of is semblance 
ot truth, and restored to the Creator, as governor of the 
universe, that power and those functions which he was 
supposed to have resigned at its birth, * * * Theearth 
has still to surrender mighty s-crets—and great revelations 
are yet to issue fiom sepulchres of stone. It is from the 
vaults to which aucient life has been consigned that the 
history of the daws of life is to be composed.”— North Brit- 
ish Review. 


“ Scientific knowledge equally remarkable for compre- 
hensiveness and accuracy ; a style at all times singular! 
clear, vivid. and powerful, ranging at will, and without e 
fort, from the most naturel graceful simplicity, through 
the playful, the graphit, and the vigorous, to the im; ressive 
eloquence of great thoughts greatly expressed ; reasoning 
at once comprehensive in scope, strong in grasp, and point- 
edly direct mm application,—thete qualities combine to ren- 
der the ‘F.ot-prints’ one of the most perfect refutations of 
error, and defences of truth, that ever exact science has 
produced.”"—Free Church Magazine. 

“In Mr. Miller we have to hail the accession to geolog- 
ica) writers of a man highly qualified to advance the sci- 
ence. His work, toa begi ner, is worth a thousand didac- 
tic treatises.” — Sir R. Murchison’s Address. 

Da. BuckLanp, at a meeting of the British Association, 
said, he had never beer so much astonished in his life by the 
powers of any mar as “e had been by the geological des- 
criptions of Mr. Miller. That wenderful man descried 
these objects with a facility which made him ash d of 


miles, From Cape Race to the different ports— | io 


Dr. Bauer, Dentist, 


—AND— 
TEACHER IN THE ART OF DENTISTRY. 
Office No. 561 Washirgton street, Boston. 





A new method of inserting artificial teeth, on fine Gold 
piates, without extracting the roots, of pivoting dam- 
aged, and of restoring decayed teeth, in the most durable 
agnor or of extracting them, without Pain, and at very 


Dr. Bauer in recommending hie professional aid to the 

Boston community, begs leave to remark, that by a thor- 

ough, regular educat'on and study in the best Universities in 

Germany, his jong practice there, as also by several years 

— with the most skilful dentists in the United States, 

¢ has acquired an experience in this art which places him 
among the most eminent in his profession. Dr. Bauer offers 
his services to insert artistical mineral teeth on fine Go'd 
plates, pivoting with purest Gold, and to heal or extract 
sensitive and decayed teeth, and in each and every branch 

in which the aid ofa practical dentist is required. Dr. B. 

has made it a particular rule that every patient receives 

a written guarantee stating the nature of the operation per- 

formed, the purity of the gold, and the genuineness of the 

a ton = also the term of years he warrants his 

jast, and moreover he kee 

office of his professional labors. ee ee 

The skill resulting from a long practice, and the suitable 
accommodation in his office, enable him to execute every 
pe hyd ieaon, — in dentistry it i, to the full satis- 

» a+ he flatters himself, o: 

Penny ay terway , Of his patrons, and at the very 
Gold wi es ae Tooth 3 50 
Retting on Pivot with fine gold, 150 
Betting on Plate with fine gold, 2 
Extracting one Tooth, 

Cleansing “ 

Extracting with Chloroform, 

Half Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Single Teeth, fine gold, 
Whole Set of Double Teeth, 


7 Teeth will be repaired at the lowest prices. 


CARPETINGS 
WM. P. TENNY & CO. 


Carpet Hall, over Maine Railroad Depot, Haymarket 
Square, 
AN reeeiving from manufacturers their stock of Goods 
for the Full Trade, and would invite the attention of 
buyers to an inspection of the same previous to inaking 
their purchases. Our assortment is larger than it has ever 
been before, and embraces in part— 


English Velvet Tapestry and Brussels Carpeting, 
Do _ three-ply superfine and fine ingrain do, 

Best American Velvet Tapestry and Brussels do, 

Lowell three-ply super and extra fine ingrain do, 

Thompsonville lo do do 

Tapley ville superfine, ex. fine and fine do 

Low priced Woolen, Cotton & Wool & Cotton 

Tapestry, Brussels and Damask Stair 

Ve: etian. Wool and Cotton do 

Hemp and List do, 

Painted Floor Cloths (all widths, in sheets and narrow 


sss 
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goods) ; 
English Printed Bockings, 8-4 Cotton do; 

Straw Mattings, in variety, Table Oil Cloths (of German 
and American manufacture); Rugs, Door Mats, Stair Rods, 
é&c. And will be constantly receiving additions as the sea- 
son advances. 3m sep7 





the comparative meagreness and poverty of his own des- 
criptions in the “Bridgewater Treatise,” which had cost 
him hours and days of !abor. He would give his left hand 
to possess such powers of descripti.n as this man ; and if it 
pleased Providence to spare his useful life, he, ifany one, 
would certainly reader the science atiractive and popular, 
and do equal servite to theology and geology. 


THE POETRY OF SCIENCE; 
—or— 


STUDIES OF THE PHYSICAL PHENOMENA OF 
NATURE. 


8Y ROBERT HUNT, 


Author of “ Panthea,” “ Researches on Light,” ete. 
tloth. Price, $1.25. 


Nottes of the English Press. 


“ We know of ro work upon science which is so well 
calculated to lift te mind from the admiration of the won- 
drous works of creation to the belief in, and worship of, a 
First Great Cause, * * *° One of the most readable epi- 
tomes of the presett state and progress of science we have 
yet perused.”— Morning Herald, London. 

“ The design of Ir. Hunt’s volume is striking and good. 
The subject is vety ably dealt with, and the object very 
well attained ; it dsplays a fund of knowledge. and is the 
work of an eloquent and earnest man.”—T7re Examiner, 
London. 


12mo. 


Setond Edition. Revised. 
THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Commrative Physical Geogfaphy, in its rela- 
tion to the History of Mankind By Aryxoiv Guyot, 
Prof. Phys. Gea and Hist., Neuchatel. Translated from 
the Freoch, by trof. C. C. Fextox,—With Hiustrations. 
12mo. cloth. Pice, $1.25. 


New Elition Revised and Enlarged. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
BY JOHN HARRIS, D. D. 


12m. cloth. Price $1.00. 


a Just published and for sale by 
GCULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
59 Washington Street. 


BOARDING SCHOOL. 


octl2 








New Fashionable Upholstery 
AND FURNITURE STORE 
EDWARD HIXON, 

170 Washington Street, Boston, 

OULD inform his friends and the public that 

addition to his Store No. 71 Cornhill, he ha 

taken the spacious building 170 Washington Street, op 
posite Bromfield Street, where will be found at a 
times the 
CHOICEST COLLECTION OF UPHOLSTERY 

GOODS AND CABINET FURNITURE, 
Manufactured from the best of stock. Particular at- 
tention paid to the seasoning of wood and putting to- 
gether all kinds of PARLOR, LIBRARY AND 
CHAMBER FURNITURE, in fashionable style, and 
in such faithful manner as to stand furnace heat. 

E. H. would also inform his friends that he has 
made an arrangement with Mr. ABRAHAM KIM- 
BALL of Salem, of the late firm of Kimball & Sargent, 
to superintend the Store 170 Washington Street. 

§3- In accordance with the above arrangement, the 
subscriber has removed to Boston, 170 Washington 
Street, where he will be pleased to wait upon his 
friends and old patrons, and execute any orders that 
they may entrust to his care. 


dec2 lyis ABRAIIAM KIMBALL. 


' 

Jewett & Preseott’s 

SILK AND SHAWL STORE, 

No. 2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 
Improved and Re-stocked for the Autumn Trade 
of 1850. 
v Proprietors have just completed suitable improve- 
ments in their store, and have secured an assortment of 
NEW SHAWLS, SILKS & CLOAK GOODS, 

of the most beautiful description. We accordingly ask the 
attention of ali Purchasers to our new importations of 

Black and fancy cold Dress Silka, all widths, 








ee ANN& ¥. LORD’? Boarding School for Young 

Ladies, at Pavn Hill Avenue, Dorchester, Mass., will | 
commence Septembe 16, 1850. The Principal wll give) 
her personal attentpn to the higher English branches, | 
French, Spanish, ard the Guitar. and will be assist-d by 
able and experiencec Teachers. The Spanish and French | 
languages will be spc&en in the family. 


Board (inclading Fel and Washing) and Tuition 
in English, Frend and Latin, for each Term of 
eleven weeks, able in advance, - «+ $65.00 | 

Day Scholars, . os 15 00) 


Italian, German, [tawing, Dancing snd Music. on terms 
reguiated by those ofthe Masters employed. 

There will be two ‘acations during the year, one from | 
July 16 to Septemberl6, and one of a week at Thankagiv- | 
i 


ng. 
A Day School for yunger children, connected with the | 
above, will be opened it the same time and place, under the 
charge of an experienced and faithiul Teacher. 
REFERS TO 
Amos Lawrence, Esq., 
Philo 8. Shdton, Esq. 
David Ree Esq, Publisher of the Christian 
Register, Boston, 
John Homms, M. D. “ 
Henry 1. Bewditch, M. D. 
Rev. 8. K. Lothrop, 
“ R. C.Waterston, 
“ F. D. Huntington, 
D. Humphey Storer, M.D. * 

Rev. Abran Lamson, D. D., Dedham. 
Application can be nade to MRS. LORD, at No. 1 Bed 
ford lace, Boston, unil September Ist, or on the premises 

in Dorchester. tf july27 


CLASSICAL 41ND MATHEMATICAL 
SCHOOL. 


HE Subscriber wil, on MONDAY, Sept. 2d, re-open 

hie School, at 574 Tremont Row, for the preparation 
of lade for the Freshimm Class, or for advanced standing in 
the University. or for tusiness. 

Believing that, howrver indisrp ble abundant know- 
ledge may be for a tmcher, however valuable facility in 
imparting instruction, still the ability to penetrate charac- 
ter and contre! motive, toinspire the love of knowledge 
and of self-improvemert, is his highest qnatification, the un- 
dersigned aims to empby assiduously these great means of 
education. And as intelligence is a high result of education, 
and steady habits of application a better, and faculties wel) 
disciplined to accuracyand sustained force the highest, he 
devotes himself to thee great objects of the training of the 
— while he strives © conduct to right issues that of the 

eart. 


Boston, 
oo 








Term+—8$37} per quarter. 

Parents and Guardints are referred to either of the fol- 
lowing gentlemen—Jard Sparks, LL. D., Prof. C. C. Fel- 
ton, tion. Peleg Spragie, Hon. Josiah Quincy, Jr., Charles 
G. Loring, Esq., Rev. Wm. M. Rogers, George M. Dexter, 


Esq., John T. Heard, Esq. 
august 3] 6iis7 08 WM. H. BROOKS. 





ORCHARD HILL SCHOOL. 


rcewarp Hitt Fasiny Boarpise Scnoo.. Mr. and 
Mrs. Mack, formerly of Cambridge, have opened their 
Boarding School] iv a new howe planned and furnished ex- 
pressly for the accommodation of twelve pupils Their 
¢ urse of instruction will ¢mbrace the Ancient and Modern 
Languages, and the English branches usually pursued in 
Academies 
The honse is situated in Watertown, near the Watertown 
and West Cumbridge Depot, on the ~wovwo RAILROAD, 
six miles from Boston, in the midst of extensive and diver- 
sified grounds, in the immediate vicinity of the well known 
Wellington ‘ill, commanding a wide and beautiful pros- 
pect ; is well warmed, well ventilated, and supplied with 
an abundance of pure spring water in each story ; also a 
bathing room, containing a douche, shower bath, &c., &c. 
Music, Drawing, Dancing, &c., by the best Teaohers in 
Boston. 


The Second Quarter commences Monday Sept. 10th. 
Rererences.—Prof. Beck, Rev. R. M. Hodges, Cam 
bridge, Jas. Brown, Esq., (Little & Brown ) Boston. 


For further particulars, address Mr. and Mrs. Mack, care 
of 8. O. Mead, Esq., Boston. uf mare 16 
Family Boarding School for Boys, 
AT JAMAICA PLAIN, ROXBURY, 
CORNER OF POND AND CENTRE STREETS. 





NHE undersigned gives notice that his School will open 
for the ensuing year on the 21st of October, at which 
time « few more pupils, designed for College or the Count- 
ing Room, can be received. The course of study prepara- 
tory to College and to Mercantile pursuits, is equal, res- 
pectively, to that of the Public Latin aad High Schools, 
Boston. 

Ths Institution, of which C. W. Greene, Esq. was for 
many years the proprietor, is believed to combine advan- 
tages in respect to location. buildings, grounds, and what- 
ever is requ site for the health, recreation and comfort of 
the pupils, unsurpassed by those of any establishment of the 
kind in the State. 

Reference is made to Rev. Alexander H. Vinton, D.D., 
Boston; Wm. B. Fowle, &sq., Boston ; and Prof. Joseph 
Lovering, A.M., Cambridge. 

oct5 Cc. M. VINSON, 


li«.3tos 
FAMILY SCHOOL. ® 


ye Undersigned, residing in Marlborough, a pleasant 
town about | wenty-five miles from Boston, and easily 
accessible by either the Worcester or Fitchburg Railroads, 
would ‘ike to receive a few boys into his family to educate. 
He wou'd prefer those between 8 1nd 14 years of age. 
For terms and references inquire of the Publisher of this 
paper. HORATIV ALGER. 
oct.9 tt 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES. 


ECTURES on the of Rome, from the earliest 
times to the fail of the Western Empire. By B. G. 
Niebnhr. Edited by Dr. Leonard Schmitz ; second edition, 
with every addition derived from Dr. Isier’s German Edi- 














. 8 " 
tion. 3 vols,8vo. For sale by LITTLE & BROWN, 
octl9 112 Washington at. 


Satins and Satins de Chine, for Cloaks and Dresses, 
Long and Square Shawls, in the greatest variety, 
Elegant Paris Cloaks and Sacks, 

Thibet Cloths and French Merinos, 

Silk and Woolen Fabrics, of al! kinds, for Cloaks, 

Marceline Silks, and other Goods for trimming Cloaks, 

Cashmere Scarfs, all sizes, colors and styles, 

Wide Silk Velvets, black and colored, 

Mourning Shawls and Silk Goods, 

Bombazines, Alpaccas, Silk Warp Thibets, &. &c. 
Comprising the most extensive assortment of French, 
Swiss and German DRY GOODS, to which public atten- 
tion has been invited in Boston. 

JEWETT & PRESCOTT, 
No 2 Milk Street. 


HENRY PETTES & CO. 


HAVE REMOVED 
THEIR LARGE AND ELEGANT STOCK OF 


CARPETS 


—TO THE— 
NEW GRANITE WAREHOUSE, 
IN SUMMER STREET, 
NEXT TO TRINITY CHURCH 


sep7 2misios 





EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


English and American Carpetings, 
For Sale in great variety, and at the Lowest Prices. 
FLOOR OIL CLOTHS, 


OF ALL WIDTHS AND PRICES. 
CITIZENS AND STRANGERS 


Who visit the city, are invited to call and view this exten- 

sive establishment, where are offered for sale as large an 

assorunent of CARPETINGS, as can be found in any 

Warehouse in the United States—all of which are warrant- 

ed to be of the best quality, and PERFECTLY FAST COLORS. 
august3! 2mis 


BIBLES. 


HE Massachusetts Bible Society, at their Depository 

15 Cornhill, have for sale and keep constantly on hand 

Bibies and Testaments of all the varieties published by the 
American Bible Society. 

Also, Oxford and London editions. 

Their stock of books in Foreign Languages is extensive 
embracing the He!rew, Latin, Greek, We'ch, Gaelic, French 
German, vutch, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Danish, Swe- 
dish, Polish, Arabic, Syriac, Chinese. 

iy Quarto ibles of superior quality in plain and rich 
bindings syitable for the Pulpit. 

may25 8. T. FARWELL, Agent. 


BUILDING MATERIALS, 


448 Washington Street. 


Suen subscribers offer for sale their large stock at ex- 
treme low rates, consisting of 


DOORS, BLINDS AND SASHES. 
Also,—glass, stair and fence balusters, blind trimmings, 


windows ready glazed, &c., & 
Boston May Il 6mo 








BAILEY & JENKINS, 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


HE subscriber will re-commence his School on Tues- 

day, the Ist of October. One or two more boys can 
be accommodated in his family. He expects to give the 
best of his time and endeavors to his scholars. His resi- 
dence is on a farm, in a healthy country town, and easy of 
access in all directions. 

Refer to Wu. D. Swan, Principal of Mayhew School > 
Samuen May, Jr., Boston; Dr. Ropert THaxter, Dor- 
chester ; or (for further particulars) to the subscriber, at 
Bolton. RICHARD 8. EDES. 

Bolton, Worcester Co., Aug. 16. li2os sept21 


YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. 


‘ie School offers every facility for a thorough physi- 

cal, mtellectual and accomplished Edacation. Terms, 
full course, $30 per quarter, or $100 per year. Partial 
course according to special arrangement. 

Education superintended at home, if desired. 

Application may be made from 10 till 12 o'clock, A. M., 
at the school, 339 Washington street, 5 doors south of West 
stree , up stairs. FRANCIS L. CAPEN, A. M., 

aug3l tf Principal. 


PRIVATE INSTRUCTION. 


i igs Subscriber’s next term will commence on Monday, 
Sept 2. He will also tuke six more boys of twelve 
years of age and upwards into his room, and will receive 
older private pupils, of either sex, in English or Classical 
studies He will prepare young men for College for the 
Freshman or Sophomore class. Apply after Sept. 2, at 
his reom, b t of Chauncy Place Church. 
aug3l 4tis W. P. ATKINSON. 


CHAPMAN HALL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


oe seventeeth annual term of this School will com- 
mence on the first Monday in September next. 
Application for admission may be made to the Subscriber 
at his resid No4Ch Place, on end after 26th of 
the tag month. AMOS BAKER. 
aug 
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YOUNG LADY who can furnish unquestionable ref- 
erences, wishes to engage as un attendant of a lady or 
family travelling abroad. 
Inquire of the Publisher of the Christian Soe No, 22 
ace. 


School street, or at his house, No. 1 Bedford 
may18 istf 


SABBATH SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
111 Washington Street. 


Ces & NICHOLS, have for sale, a lurge tion 
of BOOKS FOR SABBATH SCHOOL and JUVE- 
NILE LIBRARIES, to which they invite the attention 
of all interested in Sabbath Schools. , 
OF Books will at any time be sent for examination, with 
the privilege of returning any that are not desired. 
C. & N. publish the following Manuals for Sabbath 
Schools: 
A Manual of Christian Doctrine and Institutions,—with 
Anarene in the Language of Scripture. By Rev. A. B. 
uller. 
*,* The Publishers have received from Rev. Dr. Francis 
of Cambridge, Kev. A. P. Peabody of Portsmouth, and Hon. | 
Stephen C. Ihillips (President of the Boston Sunday School 
Society), letters, recommending the Manual in the highest | 


Lessons on the Parables ; by Rev. F. D. Huntington. 

A Scripture Catechism of the Christian Religion,—stated 
in the words of the Bible ; by Rev. E Peabody. 

The Gospel Narratives ; by Rev. H. A, Miles, 

The Ministry of Christ ; by Rev. T. B. Fox. 

A Manual on the Book of Acts; by Rev. T. B Fox. 
The Worvs of Christ; from the New Testament. 
aon Questions on the New Testament. Parts 1. ard 


The First Book for Sunday Schools. 

The Sunday Schoo! Hymn and Service Book. By Hon. 
Stephen «. Phillips. 

The Sunday School Singing Book. 

i? Specimens of the above wiil be sent to any Clergy- 
man or Superintendent who may wish them for examina- 
ion. mayil 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 
Just published by — & BROWN, 112 Washington 
ilreet :— 





RESEARCHES RESPECTING AMERICUS VESPU- 
cius and his Voyages. By Viscount Santarim, Ex-Prime 
Minister of Portugs!, Member of the Institute of france, 
&c., &c., &c. Trauslated by E. V. Childe. 12mo.cloth. 


CamBripGE, May 27th, 1850. 

Dear S1n,—I return your manuscripts, which I have pe- 
rused with a very lively interest. It is a remark«ble speci- 
men of historical criticism, both ow account of the vast re- 
search of the author, and of his discrimination in weighing 
testimony. Relating, as it does, entirely to America, it 
ought to be published in this couutry. 
Very truly yours, 


Epwarp V. CuiLpe, Esq. JARED SPARKS. 


BUCKINGHAM’S SKETCHES. SKETCHES OF 
Newspaper Literature, with Personal Memoirs, Anec- 
dotes, and Reminiscences. By Joseph T. Buckingham.— 


2vole post 8vo. with portraits of Isaiah Thomas and 
Ben). Russe)l, and numerous wood cuts. 


SLAVERY AMONG THE PURITANS. 
to the Rev. Moses Stuart. 8vo. pp. 42. 


A LETTER 


THE CHEMICAL TABLES, FOR THE CALCULATION 
of Quantitative Analyses of H. Rose ; re-calculated tor the 
more recent determinations of Atomic Weights, and with 
other alterations and additions. By William P. Dexter. 
Bvo. 


MR. EVERETT’S ORATIONS. A REVISED EDI- 
tion of the volume of Hon. Edward Everett’s Orations 
published in 1836; together with a second volume, com- 
prixing the Orations and Addresses since delivered by the 
same author. 

These volumes contain eighty-one distinct productions, 
and extend over a space of a quarter ofacentury. 2 vols. 
royal Svo. with fine portrait. sept] 


Writing, Book-Keeping, and Arith- 
metic. 


OMER'S INITIATORY COUNTING ROOM, No, 
139 WASHIFGTON STREET, corner cf Schoo! 8t , 
which has been in successt”} operation for the last eight 
years. is open DAY and EV. NING, for practical instruc- 
tion in all the requisi‘es of a mMerchant’s Clerk, instead of 
the mere school-boy theory of the Academies. (p> No 
Class System. £0 Students aided in procuring suitable 
employment. 

Lapies.—A separate apartment, with separate entrance, 
has been provided for Females. 

BOOKS POSTED, &c. Complicated A 

ed, Copying. &c., promptly awd faithfully executed 
BOOK KEEPING by Double Entry without the Jour 
nal, by G.N. Comer, Accountant, Boston, (Fifth Editivn,) 
price 62 cents Blank Books, 30 cents per set—for sale as 
above. A liberal allowance to Teachers. 

COMER’S NAUTICAL INSTITUTE. 
NAVIGATION in all its branches, taught in the most 
thorough manner—Lunars, Great Circle Sailing, umner’s 
Method, &c.&c The best Instruments Charts, &c., are 
provided and explained. The Establishment is under the 
direct patronage ot the Marine lusurance Offices and the 
merchant ship owners of Boston. 

Ly For Cards of Terms, &c., call at 139 Washington 
Street. £3 
Sept. 1. 
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CHURCH ORGANS. 


AVING every facility for manufactur'ng and purchas- 
ing to the best advantage, with experienced and _ skil- 
fal workmen, in all branches of the business, together with 
a factory, which for size and adaptation to the business, is 
unequalled in New England, we can furnish organs with 
from four to sixty stops, at the shortest notice. and at the 
lowest prices possible, for truly firet rate instruments. 
The following well-known organs are among the many 
m this manufactory, viz. 
Salem Street Church, Boston, Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher 
with 40 stops. 
E. Street Baptist Church, Washington, D. C., Rev. Mr. 
Sampson. 
Congregational Church, Bath, Rev. Ray Palmer, with 28 
stops. 

Congregational Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., with 27 
ato 


ps. 

Unitarian Church, Salem, Mass., Rev. Mr. Frothingham, 
with 2+ stops. 

Unitarian Church, Brookline, Mass., Rev Mr. Knapp, 
with 34 stops. 

Baptist Church, Cleaveland, Ohio, with 28 stops. 

Sct. Paul’s Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, Rev. Mr. 
Newton, with 49 stops. 

Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Missouri, with 34 
stops. 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. H. W. Beecher, 
with 46 stops. 

Unitarian Church, Roxbury, Mass., Rev. Dr. Putnam, 


with 52 stops. 
WM. B. D. SIMMONS & Cu., 
36, 38, 40 Causeway Street, Boston, 
march30 2wiseopos6m 





MOREY’S 
COLD SALT WATER BATHS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Western Avenue, (Mill Dam,) Rear of the Ner 
Brick Block. 


IrPRICES REDUCED. st 
SEASON TICKETS, TWO DOLLARS. 


NHIS celebrated Establishment is now opened for the 

season. The Cold Shower and Swimming BATH has 

been removed into deeper water, which at all times is pure 

and abundant. The Ladies’ Baths are entirely removed 

from those of the Gentlemen, and are provided with Female 
Attendants. 

Ixvacips and Cuitpren will receive particular atten- 
tion. 

Terms—Season Tickets, $2.00. 

Swimming taught by a competent professor. 

Additional rooms have been «dded, with Fieeting Shower 
Baths, put up in the most approved style. Also, new Dres 
sing Rooms, which will at all times be found perfectly dry 
an! convenient. 

The proprietor would call attention to the fart, that 
though his establishment has been very much improved, the 
prices have been reduced. 

The Ladies and Gentlemen of Boston are respectfully in- 
vited to call. 

Open from sunrise to 10 0’clock, P. M. 

june22. tf TRUMAN MOREY. 


Siained and Ornamented Glass. 
J. M. COOK, 
No. 16 Atkinson Street, Boston, 


anufactures STAINED, CUT an! ORNAMENTED 

GLASS of various Colors, and in a great variety of 
Patterns drawn expressly for Side Lights, Church, steam- 
boat, Ship, and other Ornamented indows. LEADEN 
and METAL SASHES made to order. GROUND and 
ENAMELLED GLASS by the Wholesale and Retail. 


FIRE AND WATER-PROOF PAINT. 


The Ohio Metallic Paint is constantly kept by the Sub- 
scriber. This Paint is now used quite extensively on Roofs, 
Steamboats Dwelling-Houses, Barns, Railroad Cars, &c 
It isan excellent Paint for Brick Buildings and Iron Shut- 
ters, as it 1s impervious to moisture. To make a New Roof 
of an old leaky one, sweep it clean, then put on three good 
coats mixed with boiled linseed Oil, and see that the joints 
are well filled up, and in a short time it will become a tight 
fire and water-proof roof. 

All orders, addressed to the undersigned, will meet with 
prompt attention. 

J. M. COOK, No. 16 Atkinson street, Boston. 
3mis9mos 
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ONLY 10 CENTS A ROLL. 
Economy is the Order of the Day. 
Lapres Save THe Pieces. 


VEE; BELLOWS takes pleasure in saying to such 
Housekeepers as wish to insure their domestic af- 
fairs against future accidents, that his paste for the repair of 
broken Glass, China, Earthen, Porcelain, Marble, &c., is 
still at their service, and it will effectually heal all the ills 
that Crockery is heir to, if applied properly. 

All articles, as soon as repaired are restored to their orig- 
inal usefulness, and can be used immediately. The original 
sound is always restore. to the article repaired ; the paste 
can be used by a child ; it is a substance of itse f and needs 
no preparation. Large pitchers with broken handles, and 
Glass Lamps may be repaired with safety. 

Travelling Agents and Country Merchants supplied on 
reasonable terms. Principal office, 


158 WASHINGTON STREET, 
near the Washington Coffee House. 


<> He also repairs China, Earthen, Porcelain, and arti- 
cles of every description, in « beautiful manner, and war- 
rants them firm as new, at the above place. march23 





Notice to Physicians, 
AND THE PUBLIC GENERALLY. 


E subscriber, avvare of the adulterations practised in 
preparing and pewdering Drugs and Medicines for ‘he 
market, and the difficalty experienced in distinguishing the 
pure, has arranged to aave most of these articles powdered 
in his establishinent. Simples of Drugs in their original 
stute will be kept for comparison, and he has requested Dr 
A A. ‘ayes, State Assayer, to analyze at any time such 
preparations as may ap. ear of doubtf:) genuineness, before 
offering them for sale, thereby insuring to phys cians pure 
Drugs and Medicines. WM. BROWN, 
481 Washington (corner of Eliot) street. 
N. B.—With the above arrangement, all can be supplied 
with pure and unadulterated medicines. Physicians of Bos- 
ton and vicinity are invited to call and examine the above 
arrangement, and see samples of pure Drugs and Medicines. 
No one allowed to put up prescriptions except those of long 
experience and perfect masters of their proteases 
e sale of all fancy goods, confectionery, Soda, &c, dis- 
continued on Sunday. Physicians Prescriptions and Family 











REISVED EDITION, 


THE EARTH AND MAN: 


Lectures on Comparative Physi : 
its relation to the History of Macey? ® 


BY ARNOLD GUyorT. 


TRANSLATED BY PROFESSOR C. Cc. FELTON, 
Second Edition Revised. 


IS work has been extensive) introduced in 
Higher Schools, and sough: for by teachers and > hen 
perfecting themselves in this in science 
It has been re-published in London by two rivalh 
and transiated into the French and German languages. Th, 
highest commendations have been awarded it, by \enchers, 
and the public Press. 


(From George B. Emerson, Esq., Boston.} 
“The work contains much which has not been made ac. 
cessible to English readers, and much of original generalj. 
zation, which :euder it a most valuable work It 
be in the hands of every teacher of Geography. 
able him to read and understand the high lessons which tho 
study of nature is calculated to teach, but which, without 
some guiding a pgp prs ciples, are apt to be missed 
or 10 be lost sight It wilfenabie him, in very many 
particulars, to give un interest to the study of Geograph y 
which mere barren, unrelated, unassociated facts can pant 
Pp to y d It brings the imagination 
and the desire to search into causes, to t € aid of the mem, 
ory. The |p marae of the work will mark an era i, the 
teaching of Geography.” 


The publishers has been favored with notices from 


A Prof. e Ticknor, George 8. Hillard ag 
Charis Sumner, Esq., Prof. Benj. Peirce, Rev. E. N. kak? 





NOTICES OF THE PRES3. 


“Those who have been accustomed to regard Geogra; 
as a merely descriptive branch of learning, drier paysd 
remainder biscuit after a voyege, wiil be -elighted to find 
this hitherto unattractive pursuit converted into a scien 
the principles of which are definite and the results conelu- 
sive ; a science that embraces the investigation of nataral 
laws and interprets their mode of operation ; which profess. 
es to discover in the rudest forms and apparently confused 
arrangement of the materials composing the planets’ crust, 
& new manifestation of the wisdom which has filled the 
earth with its riches. . To the reader we shall owe 
no apology, if we have said enough to excite his curiosity 
and to persuade him to look to the book itself for further 
instruction.” (North American Review. 


“ The grand idea of the work is happily expressed b 
author, where he calls it the goorephtess marek of moe 
ry. - . » The man of science will hail it as « beautilul 
generalization from the facts of observation. The Christ 
who trusts in a iful Provid , will draw courett, 
from it, and hope yet more earnestly for the redemption of 
the most degraded portions of mankind. Faith, science, 
vem poetry, taste, in 6 word,genius have liberally con- 
tributed to the production of the work ur.der review. Some- 
times we feel as if we were studying # treatise on the exact 
sciences ; at others, it strikes the ear like an epic poem.— 
Now it reads like history, and now it sounds like prophecy, 
It will find readers in wha'ever language it may be publish- 
ed; and in the elegant English dress which it has received 
from the accomplished pen of the translator, it will not fail 
to interest, instruct and inspire.” [Christian Examiner, 

“ The work is one of high merit. exhibiting a wide range 
of knowledge, great research, and a philosophical spirit of 
investigation. Its perusal will well repay the most learned 
in such subjects, and give new views w all, of man’s rein. 
— to the globe he inhabits.” [Silliman’s Journal, July, 


“ These lectures form one of the most valuable contribu- 
tions to geographical science that has even been published 
in this country. They inve-t the study of geography with 
an interest which will, we doubt not, surprise and delight 
many. They will open an entire new world to most read- 
ers, and will be found an invaluable aid to the teacher and 
student of geography.” (Evening Traveller. 





“ We venture to pronounce this one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive books which have come from the Amer- 
ican press for many a month. It abounds with the richest 
interest and instruction to every intelligent reader, and es- 
pecia'ly fitted to awaken enthusiasm and delight in all who 
are devoted to the study of natural science or the history of 
mankind.” [Providence Journal. 


GOULD, KENDALL & LINCOLN, 
Publishers, 59 Washington street. 


CHAMBERS’S 
CYCLOPZDIA or ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


A selection of the choicest productions of English Authors, 
from the earliest to the present tine: connected 
by acritical and biographical history. 


EDITED BY ROBERT CHAMBERS. 


Assisted by Robert Carruthers aud other eminent 
Gentlemen. 


Complete in two imperial octavo volumes, of more than 
fourteen hundred pages of dvuble column Jetter- 
press, and upwards of three hundred 
elegant illustrations. 


é e- work embraces about One Thousand Authors, 
chronologically arranged and classed as Poets, Histo- 
rians, Dramatists, Philosophers, Metaphysicians, Divines, 
ete., with choice selections from their writings, connected 
by « Biographical, Historical, and Critical Narrative ; thus 
presenting a complete view of English Literature. from the 
earliest vo the present time. Jet the reader open where he 
will, he cannot fail to find matter for profit and delight, 
which, the most part, too, repeated perusals wi] only 
serve to make him enjoy the more. We have indeed infin- 
ite riches in a little room. No one should allow himself, 
for a trifling consideration, to be without a work which 
throws so m: ch light upon the progress of the English lan- 
guage. The selections are gems—a mass of valuable intor- 
mation in « condensed and el-gant form. A WHOLE FE NG- 
Lish Lisprary (#8 a Reviewer justly said) ruseED DOWN 
INTO ONE CHEAP WORK ! 

a The Publishers of the AMERICAN Edition, besides 
the numerous pictorial jNustrations in the English Bditio 
have greatly enriched the work 'y the additions of fine ster 
and mezzotint engravings of the heads of Shakspeare, Addi- 
son, Byron ; a full length portrait of Dr. Johnson, and a 
beautiful scenic representation of Oliver Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. These important and elegant additions, together 
with superior paper and binding, gives this a decided prefer- 
ence over the English addition. 


Published by . 
GOULD, KENDALL & TINCOLN, 
49 Washington Street. 


THE DULCIMER. 


BY I. B. WOODBURY. 


HE Author has been employed on this work several 

years, and has visited Europe, to select from the clas- 
sical compositions of the Old World; le has also corres- 
ponded with many of the eminent composers of this coun- 
try, and proc ured several of their must choice and popular 
com positions. 

The work comprises the most complete and the largest 
collection of CHURCH MUSIC ever pub ished, set in new 
avd elegant type, and all its features have been perfected 
with the greatest care, and under the immediate supervision 
of the editor. There are set pieces for all occasions of pub- 
lic interest, such as Installation, Dedication, Ordination 
Burial of the Dead, Thanksgiving, Opening and Close of 
Service, Christmas, &c &c. 

There are about two hundred composers represented in 
this work. There are nearly one thousand different com- 
positions in the work. There are upwards of seventy-five 
different metres! There are more long, common and short 
metres, than in any other collection ever published ! There 
is a complete theory to Jearn to play the organ, piano-forte, 
seraphine and melodeon, by figures. There are instructions 
to vary the metres. There are instructions in chanting. 
There are sacred b:llads and duets arranged for the organ, 
seraphine and melodeon. There is a complete Oratorio ar- 
ranged for small societies, the music of which is mostly se- 
lected from Handel, Haydn, Hummel, Beethoven, Rom- 
berg, Felicien David. 

Instead of all dry and uninteresting exercises in the Text 
Book, there are beautiful melodies and rounds set to plees- 
ant words, adapted to interest singing schools and classes. 
There is « chorister’s index of first lines, of all the odd me- 
tre Hymns in use, with one or more tunes affixed to each. 
There will be separate or orchestra parts furnished to order 
for the Oratorio select pieces. 

For further particulars see the work itself, which, al 
though comprising a larger amount of valuable music than 
any other ever published in this country, will be furnished 
as low as any work of the kind extant. 

Published by WM. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 

sep7 3m 24 Cornhill, Boston. 


NEW SINGING BOOK, 


WE “NEW CARMINA SACRA.” Perhaps no book 
of Church Music has had so extensive a circulation in 

this country as Carmina Sacra; and even now, when the 
pre-s teems with professedly new music books, this work 
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the churches than any single work. Yet some portion o 
the tunes in the Carmina Sacra, being found less generally 
useful than might be wished, a thorough revision-of the 
whole work was some months ago determined upon. 

Tre plan has been to retain the most valuable and uni- 
versally pleasing part of the former work as the basis of the 
new; to reject such portions as experience proved 'o be the 
least useful, und to substitute choice tunes and pieces se- 
lected from the whole range of Mr. Mason’s formerly pupa 
lar publications, and other works; and to append additional 
pages containing entirely new music. The work has been 
done, and in ite present form doubtless comprises one of 
the most important collections of Church Mu-ic ever pub- 
lished, affording all the interes: and freshness of an entirely 
new production, without the same liability to disappoint- 
ment. The book embraces over two hundred tunes and 
pieces not inserted in the former collection; and Teachers 
of Singing Schools, Members of Choirs and Co tions 
cannot but find it a work of uncommon attraction. It will 
_— be ready for sale under the title of The New Carmina 

‘acra. 

N. B.—As there will undoubtedly continue to be a de- 
mand for the original Carmina Sacra, that work will be 
published gnetared 08 heretofore. 

WILKINS, CARTER & CO., 
july27 tf 


Publishers, 16 Water street. 
THE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER 
AND RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY. 
NO. CLXI., FOR SEPTE*“*BER, 1850. 
—EDITED BY— 
Rev. Geoncs Putyam, D. D., and Re ¢. Georce E. Eutis 
ConrenNTs. 
The importance of Systematic Theology. 
Mahomet the Prophet ef Arabia, and Boni- 
face the Apostle of Germany. 
Ill. ‘The origin of the Ministry at large and its 
Free Chapels. 
IV. ear ~ Smith’s Sketches of Moral Philos 


phy. 
Vv. Feuerbach’s Essence of Christianity. 
Vi. Forness’s History of Jesus. 
VII. Liturgical and Extempornneous Worship. 
VIII. Architects and Architecture. 
IX. naeey of Recent aoe loco 
. eligious a''d Literary Intel ce. 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111 Washington st. 
ad 
R. JOHNSON’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. Dr. Jones 
his Religious Life and his Death. 1 vol. $1.00. J 
received by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
julyé 111 Washington st. 


np DRS RRR eieemnemieeemnent 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


DAVID REED, 
AT NO. 22 SCHOOL STREETF, 
TERMS.-—-TIHREE DOLLARS, payable in six months, 
TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS if paid in advan¢ 


To individuals or companies who pay in advance for 
copies, a sixth copy will be sent gratis. 





Article I. 
II. 
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Medicines di as usual on that day. 
july 20 $n . 


No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretea } 
the publisher, until all arrearages,ai¢paid, 


holds on its way, and is probably more generally used in. 
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